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THE RELATION OF UNDERGRADUATE TO 
GRADUATE STUDY’ 


By Dr. R. M. OGDEN 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, AND DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





Iv is acommon complaint that the college 
does not give an adequate preparation for 
vraduate study. So, too, the college com- 
plains of the inadequacy of secondary 
schooling, the secondary school blames the 
elementary school, the elementary school 
blames the parents, and the parents blame 
heredity. The result is a philosophy of 
education at once helpless and hopeless. 

The faet remains that numerous children 
are being born of mixed ancestry—feeble- 
minded children and intelligent—to be 
reared in homes of varied moral and dis- 
ciplinary practices, sent to school to learn 
to read, write and cipher, to gain informa- 
tion of the world in which they live, and 
to be taught practices which will presum- 
ably help them gain a living. We find these 
persons of miscellaneous breeding, varied 
home-training and compulsory schooling 
crowding both the colleges and the grad- 
uate schools. To adopt the fatalistie phi- 
losophy of ‘‘sink or swim’’—to say to them, 
‘‘You are in the water; strike out and see 
what you ean do to save yourself from 
drowning’’—is the rough answer which is 
sometimes given to the question of edu- 
cation. 

While only the swimmer can prove his 
own fitness, swimming is an art which can 

1 Read before the Association of American Uni- 
versities, Cornell University, November 7, 1935. 


be taught, and we teachers are supposed 
to be competent to teach it. This does not 
mean that all who swim can be saved, nor 
does it mean that all who are saved can be- 
come expert swimmers. Some with the best 
of effort will do little more than keep their 
heads above water. With better instruction 
at an appropriate time, or with better rear- 
ing, or a better ancestry, they might be 
better swimmers than they are. The prob- 
lem, however, is always here and now: 
What can be done for a given person in his 
present condition ? 

Higher education in the United States 
has been greatly complicated by the extra- 
ordinary rapidity of its growth. Fifty 
years ago a college education was largely 
restricted to sons of the well-to-do; these 
boys usually were well-bred, with intellec- 
tual tastes and a professional leaning. One 
of my former colleagues used to remark 
that in his day the students of Amherst 
read Addison to improve their literary 
style. No doubt there were others who 
scoffed. Yet it was reputable even among 
fraternity men of that time to cultivate a 
good style. 

Then followed the remarkable growth of 
secondary education, and of the state-sup- 
ported university. Every one must have an 
education, and in consequence the higher 
learning must adapt itself to the needs and 
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Not only must every one 
keep his head above water, he must learn all 


capacities of all. 


the fancy strokes. 

In a certain state of the Union, when I 
went there to teach, there were no four-year 
public high schools. Within the nine years 
of my stay, high schools with fine build- 
ings and modern equipment were erected 
throughout that state. But buildings and 
equipment can be bought with money. 
Effectively trained teachers can not. The 
handicaps of ancestry, home-training and 
previous schooling are not overcome at once 
by an increased expenditure of money. 

Both our secondary and our higher edu- 
cation are lame for want of man-power. 
Efficiency in education is always a fune- 
tion of teacher and pupil. With all the pos- 
sible expenditures for buildings, books and 
equipment, education can rise no higher 
than the human potentialities of teacher 
and learner permit. 

The application of the sink-or-swim doce- 
trine requires refinement. The selection of 
learners, the type of learning to which they 
are best suited and the art of sympathetic 
teaching are all three important. 

Since our topic is limited to the relations 
of college and graduate school, we may 
first ask what the college can and should 
do with the grist that comes to it for re- 
finement. 

We have heard many criticisms of the 
liberal college and its failure to liberate 
its pupils. Pessimists have questioned the 
value and utility of the college, and its 
failure to train enlightened citizens has 
been frequently remarked. So many rea- 
sons have been given for this failure that 
the issue has been sadly clouded. If we ask 
what is the function of a liberal college, 
the answer, it seems to me, is quite obvious. 
A liberal college is a place for study in the 
arts, the humanities and the sciences; not 
in any one of these to the exclusion of the 
others, but in all three. Man has been civ- 
ilized by his aequisition of art and skill. 
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A cultivated man has graceful command of 
his body. He can appreciate the beauties 
of nature and of human modes and prod- 
ucts of behavior. He knows how to do 
things useful to himself and to others. A 
training in the arts is indispensable to him; 
but much, perhaps too much, of his learning 
is casual, as he acquires command of acts 
and gestures that promote his bodily wel- 
fare and his means of communication. 

The tools of art, other than those of 
manual and bodily dexterity, bring us at 
once within the range of the humanities. 
For these too are arts, the peculiarly hu- 
man arts of linguistic discourse, mathe- 
matical calculation, rhythmical behavior 
and planning. Intellectual exercise with 
the aid of these tools enables us to acquire 
information both historical and philosoph- 
ical. And it opens the way to experimental 
research and to a command of knowledge 
which we call science. 

The function of the liberal college is to 
provide opportunity for the exercise of 
linguistic, numerical and graphie tools in 
the acquisition and expression of knowl- 
edge. The function is not different from 
that of the secondary school, but is at a 
higher level of achievement. The break 
between the secondary school and the col- 
lege is noticeable for many students in 
terms of homesickness and the lecture sys- 
tem. Failure in the freshman year is 
largely attributable to one or both of these 
causes. But more important than either is 
the arousal in the freshman’s mind of his 
own need of enlightenment. Once this need 
is aroused, the varied means of securing 
knowledge are readily grasped. The college 
prescribes a modicum of English, of foreign 
languages, of history, mathematics and sci- 
ence, but the student too often fails to 
realize that his own needs are being satis- 
fied. No liberation of mind results from 
taking or failing to take these hurdles in 
his course. 

A large percentage of failures and bare 
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‘passes’? brings inquiry. The faculty be- 
vins to tinker with the required subjects, 
to reduce their number and to experiment 
with orientation courses which, being easier 
to take, are thought of more benefit to the 
student. These changes are all indicative 
of defeat, and this defeat is attributable 
to the imperfection of both student and 
teacher. We have too many poor students 
who set the tone of the college, and also 
too many poor teachers who fail to realize 
the problem of making their subjects indis- 
pensable to the student’s needs. 

No correction of this situation is imme- 
diately possible, but if we believe firmly 
enough in the kind of education which the 
college is supposed to give, we shall grad- 
ually be able to select students and teach- 
ers, the one wanting and the other supply- 
ing the means of culture. 

In meeting this obligation the graduate 
school must bear an increasing responsi- 
bility. Not only college teachers, but secon- 
dary and elementary school teachers, are 
demanding the instruction of graduate 
schools. It may be added that the reasons 
are not always their own. It has long been 
difficult to secure a good college position 
without first possessing the doctorate. The 
requirements for certification and advance- 
ment in the public schools are rapidly in- 
creasing. Already some states require a 
year of graduate instruction before one can 
be licensed to teach in a public school. 
With an oversupply of teachers we may ex- 
pect requirements to increase still further. 

The graduate schools have been too ready 
to shift the responsibility for the graduate 
training of prospective teachers, and teach- 
ers already in service, to the schools of 
education. In consequence, teacher-train- 
ing has become largely a matter of courses 
in psychology, philosophy and sociology, 
coupled with information regarding school- 
systems and their administration, methods 
of teaching, educational measurements, and 
soon. Like the play of Hamlet with Ham- 
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let left out, these so-called graduate courses 
for teachers often omit the subject which 
the teacher is supposed to teach. 

Because the professors of the subjects to 
be taught are sceptical of the value of 
courses in education, the professors of edu- 
cation are fearful of their cooperation. As 
a result, we have an amazing situation in 
which certain persons who have mastered 
their subject-matter and are well qualified 
to teach it are prevented from so doing, 
because they lack credit in certain pre- 
scribed ‘‘educational’’ subjects. Others, 
who know too little of their subjects, are 
placed as teachers on the strength of their 
records in the prescribed courses of educa- 
tion. 

In order to correct these errors the 
graduate schools should face the matter 
squarely. Since the prescribed courses for 
certification and promotion of public school 
teachers are largely dictated by state de- 
partments of education, a reduction of the 
requirements and a shift in emphasis from 
education to subject-matter can not easily 
be brought about by a frontal attack. The 
educationist is firmly intrenched. Persons 
of the same stripe occupy the professor- 
ships in education, the offices of the state 
departments and even the superintenden- 
cies and principalships of our schools. 
They are administrative in their outlook 
and desirous of building up a strong bu- 
reaucratic guild. They frequently fail to 
see the importance of subject-matter be- 
cause they do not, themselves, command 
any special field of study. 

But it must also be said that this bu- 
reaucracy has been allowed to come into 
existence, and grow in strength, through 
lack of cooperation on the part of the 
teachers of those subjects which appear in 
the high-school curriculum. The advanced 
study of a subject, not only in the graduate 
school, but also in the college, has often been 
too highly specialized to meet the needs of 
a high-school teacher, or even of a college 
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teacher. An appropriate introduction to 
any subject of study must place it in rela- 
tion with other subjects. Too often the 
first college course is taught by a special- 
ist whose perspective has length but no 
breadth. He sees only the first steps lead- 
ing to his own doctoral dissertation. The 
majority of his students will cease study- 
ing his subject at the end of their first 
eourse. At that point they will have taken 
only a few steps leading they know not 
where. Yet this is the only general course 
they ever get in the subject. To follow sub- 
sequent courses in the curriculum means 
only an opportunity to learn ‘‘more and 
more about less and less.’’ The persistent 
student may, indeed, become an expert re- 
searcher in the field, but at the same time 
he is being unfitted to teach his subject to 
beginning students either in school or in 
college. We have in our universities elab- 
orately organized departments, each with a 
large staff of specialists and with generous 
equipment for research, which offer no 
sequence of courses adequate to give a 
proper understanding of the field as a 
whole. 

How ean this be possible? The answer, 
in part, is that such departments are bent 
on specialization at the graduate level. 
They are able to maintain themselves be- 
cause they draw their graduate students, 
not from their own undergraduate courses, 
but from the smaller colleges some of which 
still afford a general training in the subject. 
Even so, these departments are unmind- 
ful of any obligation to train teachers of 
their subject. Instead, they are training 
chemists, physicists, mathematicians, phi- 
lologists, critics, historians and the like. 
So long as there is support for research, 
and there are students and assistants 
enough to carry it on, they seem to take 
no interest in the general cultural bearing 
of their efforts. 

Under these conditions, it is not remark- 
able that the educationist has been per- 
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mitted to assume all responsibility for 
teacher-training. He, at least, knows that 
he is training teachers, even though he tries 
to perform Hamlet with its chief character 
left out. The graduate schools can, if they 
will, put an end to this absurdity. They 
should do so, not merely in the interests of 
a sound and appropriate training of teach- 
ers, but at the same time as a needful im- 
provement in graduate instruction. Spe- 
cialization run wild may have bred brilliant 
investigators, but it has also bred many dull 
fellows who sadly warp, when they do not 
positively kill, the interests of college stu- 
dents. 

The researcher need not be seriously ham- 
pered because of a broad and philosophic 
knowledge of his subject. In the long run, 
he can only gain from such a comprehen- 
sion. The best of researchers, though they 
may lack formal training in the general 
courses of arts and sciences, are intelligent 
enough to acquire a necessary breadth of 
view for themselves. Seeing the need of 
historical perspective, philosophical con- 
cepts or the tools of foreign language and 
mathematics, they take them up and master 
them in their stride. 

But the lesser man does not see this need 
or, seeing it, is too indolent to satisfy it. 
He makes a virtue of his limitations, and 
decries what he calls the red tape of formal 
regulations. We see this in the administra- 
tion of a foreign-language requirement of 
graduate students. It is indeed difficult to 
enforce this requirement on students work- 
ing under teachers who themselves make no 
use of the language in question; for the 
argument usually comes down to the one 
of use; the professor maintaining that 
French or German is not a necessary tool 
in this field of work. No regard is paid to 
the broader question of the purely cultural 
value of linguistic training. The state- 
ment attributed to Goethe, that one who 
only knows his own language does not even 
know that, is not made, because we do not 
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like to call ourselves illiterate. Yet the 
fact remains that many of us are. 

The time has come when we should be 
frank in realizing our limitations, in order 
that oncoming generations of scholars may 
be more scholarly than ourselves. In ac- 
complishing this end, we must see to it that 
our graduate students possess qualifications 
which we lack. Among these, linguistic 
training is of primary importance. Con- 
sider the average scientific paper of our 
technical journals. It is often so poorly 
written that it is unintelligible to all but 
those who are versed in the jargon of the 
subject. 

The question is one of style; and a good 
style in writing and speaking means di- 
rect and unambiguous statement. Lacking 
linguistic clarity of expression, scientific 
papers are often unnecessarily hard to read. 
While we can not say that a good clear 
style of expression is an inevitable result 
of foreign-language study, we can say that 
this is an appropriate means of cultivating 
the art of expression. If our foreign-lan- 
guage teachers fail, it is largely because of 
their ineptitude. Instead of decrying for- 
eign-language instruction, we should try to 
improve it, and the graduate school is the 
place where teachers of language receive 
their final training. To face the problem 
is the first step in its solution. Our schol- 
ars, aS well as our people as a whole, stand 
in sore need of more adequate linguistic 
education. 

Mathematies is another ‘‘tool-subject’’ 
which has become too largely divorced from 
general culture. The subject is, as a rule, 
no longer required of college students. In 
the higher reaches it is so esoteric that in- 
telligent people can be found who will even 
boast their ignorance of it. Yet here is the 
language of science par excellence. Surely, 
the elementary branches of mathematics 
embrace ways of thought indispensable to 
clear thinking. <A philosophy of mathe- 
matics and an understanding of its simpler 
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formulae should be the possession of every 
scholar. Yet many mathematicians demur. 
Only a special God-given talent will suffice 
to gain admission to their courses. A com- 
plete mathematical ignorance is thought to 
be no handicap to a humanistic scholar. 
Yet by what right is mathematics excluded 
from the humanities? Its contact with 
logie is of the closest, and surely it is a 
man-made device of equal significance with 
philology. 

The cultivation of the arts as ‘‘tool-sub- 
jects’? is a present fad in education. 
Musie, drawing and various techniques of 
manipulation are finding their places in 
the curricula of both schools and colleges. 
Edueation in ‘‘art’’ is good and sound in 
principle, but as yet largely wanting in the 
fulfilment of its intent. Again, the bane- 
ful influence of specialization is evident. 
The teacher of music knows nothing of 
drawing, the drawing-teacher is oblivious to 
the techniques of any other skilful manipu- 
lation. And the skilled technician does not 
realize the kinship of skill with rhythm and 
design. The major arts of language, num- 
ber, music, design and technical skill are 
all closely related. Though the talent of 
an individual often leads to the cultivation 
of one of these branches to the exclusion of 
the others, the good teacher will command 
them all. Otherwise he guides a one-sided 
development in his students which is valu- 
able only to those who show a talent for his 
specialty. 

At the present time graduate schools are 
experiencing a decrease in number of stu- 
dents. It is no longer possible to place 
every one with a doctor’s degree. We can 
and are selecting our students more care- 
fully. If we will, we can also see to it that 
this selection regards the general as well as 
the special fitness of a student for his ad- 
vaneed degree and his subsequent career. 
It is not necessary to confer our highest 
degrees on persons who are illiterate, num- 
ber-blind or lacking in appreciation of the 
arts which civilize and enrich life. 
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By selection, the degrees of master of arts 
and doctor of philosophy may come again to 
In this 
way the graduate schools can encourage and 
even enforce a better general training in the 
colleges, and the colleges in turn will be 


mean what their names indicate. 


encouraged and supported in their efforts to 
restrict admission to properly qualified stu- 
dents. 

The chief advantage to be gained from a 
selection of graduate students on a basis of 
social and cultural fitness will be the influ- 
ence these persons will have upon society 
in general and upon the teaching profes- 
sion in particular. The possessor of a doc- 
tor’s degree will come to be known as a per- 
son of parts. However expert in his nar- 
row specialty, he will also be a person of 
broad human understanding with a true in- 
sight into the relations of his specialty to 
the fundamental branches of learning. If 
his career is also that of a teacher, we can 
rely upon him to see the wood as well as 
the trees, and to resolve his pupil’s aim- 
less approach to his subject, in terms of that 
common basis of understanding which em- 
braces all specialized study. 

It is said that a general education can be 
secured through the pursuit of one subject 
as well as it can through many subjects. 
This statement is true, but only when the 
teacher knows and brings out the bearings 
of his subject on all the others. The ap- 
proach to knowledge which we eall philo- 
sophical requires a philosophically minded 
teacher. Not only must the special subject 
be properly placed in the background of 
the whole range of human understanding ; 
the range of the student’s understanding 
must also be known. The study of a sub- 
ject requires not only a knowledge of re- 
lated subjects, but of its relation to the 
human needs and experiences of the stu- 
dent. Indeed, like any other art, the art of 


teaching consists in bringing into focus an 
Acceptable it is when 
the student is able to adopt it as his own way 
of thought and action. 


acceptable pattern. 
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I realize that these are very general state- 
ments. Their application to conerete in- 
stances can not be insured by faculty regu- 
lations or formal course requirements. But 
if it be true that higher education, however 
specialized, rests upon human needs which 
are in origin general and pervasive, it would 
seem to follow that no course of training 
should cut itself loose from this base. 

It is perhaps too much to ask that every 
doctor of philosophy should be a linguist, 
a mathematician, a musician, an artist and 
a philosopher as well as a historian, econo- 
mist or scientist. Yet there are few candi- 
dates who have escaped some training in 
each of these fields of learning. The ques- 
tion is, do they keep their training alive 
and useful; or do they pass the subjects 
off rather than on? 

The college, as I conceive it, is the place 
for putting on the mantle of our intellec- 
tual heritage, and it is the duty of the 
graduate school to see to it that its students 
wear this mantle becomingly. If the grad- 
uate schools will assume this obligation, 
their product will be wise and sympa- 
thetic, appreciative and understanding. 
Such leaders in society and in the schools 
as may emerge from this training will be 
trustworthy and will reflect credit on the 
institutions that trained them. 

But these ends will not be gained by 
merely setting hurdles of so many units 
of this, that and the other subject. Lin- 
guistic study can only be judged by its 

product, literacy, and such ability to read 
a foreign tongue as may be requisite for 
a scholar in his chosen field. Mathematical 
study, likewise, is only valuable for the 
command it gives over certain forms of 
thought and understanding. The arts, in 
their turn, are more numerous and more 
subtle in their influence on personality and 
character. Yet we know the cultivated man 
by his books and pictures, by his love of 
music, the theater and the dance. It is such 
a person that we ask for refined and stimu- 
lating companionship, and it is such a per- 
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son that we desire in the classroom as guide 
and mentor of the young. 

We have been lifting ourselves by our 
own bootstraps. We have witnessed the 
creation of many new fields of study by 
men self-taught in them. We are probably 
near the end of this elaboration of special 
subjects and techniques. At least the eco- 
nomic condition is giving us a breathing- 
space in which to take stock and review 
our programs of instruction. Shall we not 
benefit by this opportunity to recognize 
anew the unity of learning, and above all 
the needs of the learner? Let the grad- 
uate schools face this problem, and en- 
deavor to secure a better, broader training 
for its students, and we shall shortly be 
able to reconstitute our faculties with 
wiser and abler teachers than ourselves. 
We may at the same time hope to invite 
to graduate study more persons of social 
distinction with intelligence who will make 
the results of their training influential as 
superior citizens in business and politics. 

[ repeat that the efficiency of any educa- 
tional institution resides in its man-power. 
The quality of our teachers and students 
alone determines what we are and what we 
can do. In order to improve this quality 
we must exercise care both in the selection 
of students and in the selection of teachers. 
Our courses must meet both the immediate 
needs of our students and the aims of our 
program of training. Standards can not 
be too high, but they are often too restric- 
tive. It is not difficult to set high standards 
which are both attainable and useful, if we 
would but take pains to comprehend what 
we should be doing and how it can best be 
done. 

Let the graduate schools realize that their 
students are to become teachers as well as 
researchers, citizens as well as specialists. 
Let them also realize that the basis of cul- 
ture and civilization has comparatively few 
roots, and these all interrelated as are the 
roots of any living plant. With so much of 
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general understanding as may be necessary 
to fully comprehend a special field, we need 
have no fear of the baneful effects of undue 
specialization. Even the expert in the 
most refined of specialities can then be in- 
trusted to impart his subject to the novice 
and to lead him by fully comprehending 
steps to the peak of his own special in- 
terests. 

In advocating support and improvement 
of the general fields of liberal education, 
I am advocating neither mediocrity nor a 
smattering of knowledge in this, that and 
the other subject. I am, instead, pointing 
to the roots of all special knowledge and 
saying that these roots must be well nour- 
ished if the plant is to thrive. This means, 
I take it, that the specialist must look after 
his own roots, and if he be a teacher he 
must realize that only by regarding first the 
roots can the learner comprehend the na- 
ture of the plant’s growth and the beauty 
of its flower. 

I may be permitted in conclusion to quote 
a passage from Francis Bacon in which a 
similar metaphor is employed: 

It is with sciences as with trees. If it be your 
purpose to make some particular use of the tree, 
you need not concern yourself about the roots. 
But if you wish to transfer it into another soil, 
it is then safer to employ the roots than the scions. 
Thus the mode of teaching most common at present 
exhibits clearly enough the trunks, as it were, of the 
sciences, and those too of handsome growth; but 
nevertheless, without the roots, valuable and con- 
venient as they undoubtedly are to the carpenter, 
they are useless to the planter. But if you have at 
heart the advancement of education, as that which 
proposes to itself the general discipline of the mind 
for its end and aim, be less anxious concerning the 
trunks, and let it be your care, that the roots should 
be extracted entire, even though a small portion of 
the soil should adhere to them: so that at all events 
you may be able, by this mean, both to review your 
own scientific acquirements, re-measuring as it were 
the steps of your knowledge for your own satisfac- 
tion, and at the same time to transplant it into 
the minds of others, just as it grew in your own.2 

2““De 
Coleridge. 


Augmentis.’’ L.vi.e.ii. Tr. by S. T. 












TRAINING FOR JOURNALISM AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Tue first term of a five years’ experiment in 
the course of journalism at London University 
was recently described by Tom Clarke, director 
of practical journalism at the University of Lon- 
don at a luncheon tendered to him by Colonel 
I. F. Lawson (chairman of the Journalism Com- 
Sir Leicester Harmsworth and Sir 
Harry Brittain. An account of his report is 
as follows in The London Times Educa- 


mittee), 


given 
tional Supplement: 


Mr. Clarke said that the practical side of the 
work had been considerably developed. The chief 
clerk at Bow Street Police Court had allowed the 
presence of four students twice a week to do prac- 
tical reporting, and, with the approval of Sir Rollo 
Graham-Campbell, the chief magistrate, provided 
them with accommodation. Six student reporters 
were sent each week to the London County Council, 
and the attendance of two student reporters was 
permitted at the periodical conferences with the 
press at Broadcasting House. The Port of London 
Authority provided facilities for students looking 
for news stories about ships, and docks and ware- 
houses, about ivory imports, and wool sales, and 
Nearly 100 had already been on 
such practical assignments at the docks. The other 
day a party of students went to describe the ar- 
rival of the M.P.’s at the opening of the new 
Their had to be handed in 
within two hours, as if it were for an evening 


wine storage. 


Parliament. copy 


paper. The work was on the whole credibly done. 
Other assignments had included visits to exhibi- 
tions and receptions. Advertising agencies had 
permitted visits for students to learn ‘‘how ad- 
vertisements happen,’’ and there was great com- 
petition among the students for the six places as- 
signed for reporting the Prince of Wales at the 
annual meeting of the Travel Association this week. 

Every week they received actual and current 
cillleasianan copy to study and work on, and 
froghtime to time, also, Reuter’s sent them copy to 
,teal with. 
ity of press telegraph forms and the students 


The Post Office had supplied a quan- 


actually wrote action news stories on such forms; 
parties also visited the Central Telegraph Office 
and the International Telephone Exchange to study 
the transmission of news, 


If this course did not serve the newspapers it was 
Mr. Clarke. He believed there 
was an increasing demand for newspaper work of 


useless, declared 
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a higher quality. That was the justification for 
the new step. Education for the journalist was 
surely an essential public service, and in that ser- 
vice the University of London had led the way in 
showing its desire to cooperate with the newspapers, 
On the question of finance, Mr. Clarke said that the 
students cost twice as much as their fees, the deficit 
being made up by grants from the state and the 
L.C.C., and on the practical side by the generosity 
of a few newspaper owners. The future depended 
on the support of the profession. If they had 
another £2,000 a year they could proceed with a 
scheme nearer their ideals and hold up their heads 
to their American rivals. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
GUIDANCE OF NEGROES 


Wuat opportunities for vocational education 
and guidance are available to Negroes, and to 
what extent should they be modified and en- 
larged? 

To fmd the answer to these questions, the 
Office of Education of the U. S. Department of 
the Interior is launching a survey of vocational 
education and guidance programs, and oceupa- 
tional opportunities and trends among Negroes. 
The study is one of five Office of Education 
projects approved by President Roosevelt. 

Financed by a $234,934 relief fund allotment, 
the study will create work for about 450 “white- 
collar” Negroes on relief. Information will be 
gathered in approximately 150 communities of 
34 states, selected upon the advice of a special 
advisory committee. 

United States Commissioner of Edueation J. 
W. Studebaker appointed Dr. Ambrose Caliver, 
senior specialist in the education of Negroes, as 
director of the study. H. L. Trigg, supervisor 
of colored high schools in North Carolina, has 
been selected as associate director of the study. 
Mr. Trigg, who is a candidate for the doctor’s 
degree in secondary education at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has had a wide teaching and administra- 
tive experience. In order to assist in the study 
he was granted leave of absence from his present 
position. 

Three Negro educators have been selected to 
act as regional directors. All have been granted 
leaves of absence for the period of the study. 
They are: 
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Dr. Felton G. Clark, formerly professor at How- 
ard University, and now dean of Southern Univer- 
sity in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. After receiving 
his Ph.D. degree from Columbia University, Dr. 
Clark served as teacher, administrator and research 
xpert in various parts of the country. 

Dr. James H. Robinson, professor of sociology 
uid director of the division of social administration 
at Wilberforce University, Xenia, Ohio. Dr. Rob- 
inson, Who received his Ph.D. degree in sociology 
from Yale, for many years was director of the 
Negro Welfare Center in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 

ter, director of the division of Negro Welfare 
in Tennessee. 
L. A. Potts, formerly itinerant teacher-trainer in 
agriculture for Texas and now head of the divi- 
sion of agriculture of Prairie View State College. 
lle received his B.S. degree from Iowa State Col- 
ge in agriculture and his M.A. degree in agri- 
tural economics from Cornell. 


Ur. Caliver, director of the project, announced 
that an advisory committee composed of repre- 
entatives of national edueational and profes- 

onal organizations among Negroes will be 
ormed to advise on major policies and prob- 
ems in connection with the survey. It is also 
tated that the project will be coordinated with 
ne now being directed by Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver, Department of the Interior, which is 
lesigned to study occupational opportunities for 
Negroes. It is hoped that the results of the two 
studies will furnish a complete national picture 


of the voeational life of Negroes, and that they 


will be helpful in formulating educational poli- 
‘ies and programs. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER IN LETTERS 


AT THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


BEGINNING with the second semester of the 
present school year, the University of Pittsburgh 
will offer the degree of master in letters in the 
iraduate School. 

This degree is unique both in designation and 
in purpose among educational institutions, and 
has been added to the curriculum to meet the 
specific needs of the graduate student, particu- 
larly those in the field of teaching. While the 
(iraduate School still offers four other advanced 
degrees, namely, master of arts, master of edu- 
cation, doctor of philosophy and doctor of edu- 
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cation, the newly added degree is designed as a 
distinct service to school teachers, social workers, 
business men and other college graduates who 
need specialized training in their chosen fields. 

The aim on the part of the University of Pitts- 
burgh and its Graduate School is to offer a more 
flexible program of study in the field of adult 
education. The degree will meet the need, par- 
ticularly on the part of high-school teachers, to 
increase their training and efficiency and is also 
intended for other college graduates who wish 
to enrich their general culture and knowledge. 
This step creates an opportunity for the indi- 
vidual teacher and it is hoped will prove to be 
a contribution to the cause of education. 

Any college graduate fulfilling the require- 
ments for admission to the Graduate School is 
eligible for this degree upon the completion of 
thirty credits of graduate ranking with a scho- 
lastie average of 2.0. Those candidates who have 
already enrolled in the Graduate School are 
eligible to transfer for the degree of master in 
letters provided they have earned 16 or more 
eredits in departments other than in the field 
of education. The Graduate Curricula Com- 
mittee is also accepting six credits of advanced 
standing towards the degree from other ac- 
credited colleges and universities. As in the 
ease of the degree of master of education, no 
thesis is required nor any written or oral ex- 
aminations in the field of education except those 
directly related to regular course work. 

Candidates for any degree at the graduate 
school of the university will be advised in the 
selection of a program of study by the Graduate 
Curricula Committee. 


A NEW COURSE IN MUSIC AT NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, one of the evening- 
school divisions of Northwestern University, has 
made a cooperative arrangement with the Audi- 
torium Theater in Chicago whereby it may be 
used on ten evenings during the fall and winter 
as a classroom for the presentation of a course 
on “The History and Enjoyment of Music,” for 
which academic eredit may be received if de- 
sired. This course is open to the general public. 
It consists of a series of concerts by artists and 
musical organizations that have been particularly 
selected for this project. Each recital is accom- 
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panied by an interpretative lecture for those 
who are not specialists in music and to provide 
a background for more intelligent listening to 
other compositions. 

Individuals who have registered for the course 
are hearing recitals by Lucrezia Bori, Metropol- 
itan Opera Soprano; the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany in several productions; the Moscow Cathe- 
dral Choir on its first American tour; Mary 
Garden, soprano; Rudolph Ganz, pianist; the 
sallet Russe de Monte Carlo; the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra; John Charles Thomas, bari- 
tone; Albert Spalding, violinist, and Marian 
Anderson, contralto. 

The required registration of 2,000 students has 
been filled. The regular tuition fee customarily 
required for a one-semester course at the univer- 
sity is being charged, entitling the registrant to 
a reserved seat in the theater for each of the ten 
concerts, as well as for six additional lectures on 
the history and enjoyment of musie which a 
member of the faculty of Northwestern Univer- 
sity will deliver. Provision is made for those 
who do not desire academic credit to attend the 
concerts and lectures at a slightly reduced rate, 
oecupying balcony seats in the theater. 

Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, dean of the University 
College of Northwestern University, in his an- 
nouncement stated that “Such an undertaking as 
this is in conformity with the purpose of the 
University College of Northwestern University, 
which seeks to give to as many business and 
professional persons as possible the full educa- 
tional advantages which a university affords. 
Consequently, its educational work is done in 
the late afternoon and evening, and its program, 
as this course in ‘The History and Enjoyment 
of Music’ illustrates, is designed to bring op- 
portunities for cultural and esthetic education 
within the reach of the average person.” 


THE STUDENT HEALTH PROGRAM AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ENcouraGeD by the results of its extensive 
student health program, Cornell University this 
autumn introduced a plan for the follow-up of 


individual student health defects. The innova- 


tions are caleulated not only to raise the general 
health level but also to imbue students with the 
importance of good health as an asset after they 


leave college. 
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The annual report of Dr. Webb York, acting 
medical adviser, this year again emphasized that 
the health habits of students become progres- 
sively worse during their four years at college. 
It is found true at nearly all colleges and univer- 
sities that students sleep less, smoke more, exer- 
cise less and use more coffee from the time that 
they enter as freshmen up to the time that they 
graduate. The report also shows that not enough 
progress is made in the elimination of remedial 
defects, despite the fact that the university 
heretofore has made an annual medical exami- 
nation compulsory. 

In an attempt to solve this problem, the de- 
partment of hygiene and preventive medicine 
this year made the examination of all entering 
students compulsory, provided for voluntary ex- 
aminations for sophomores and juniors and pre- 
seribed a most rigorous examination for seniors. 
Whereas formerly only athletes engaged in in- 
tereollegiate competition were required to un- 
dergo another examination, now all students par- 
ticipating in any form of athletics, intramural or 
intercollegiate, are compelled to take a physical 
examination. 

The radical departure from the former system 
comes into effect after the entering student has 
taken his examination. If any defects are dis- 
closed, the remedy is not only prescribed, but it 
becomes the responsibility of the health office 
to follow up the individual student, periodically, 
until the defect is remedied. 

Of special interest is the feature of the new 
plan which requires all seniors in the last half 
of their fourth year to undergo a thorough ex- 
amination. This is done not only to detect acute 
conditions, but to aequaint the senior before 
graduation of the exact state of his health and 
the defects which he will have to remedy if he 
is to go through life in a state of sound vitality. 
A future health program is mapped out for him, 

particularly in relation to the vocation he will 
follow. Thus a student in engineering showing 
signs of silicosis was advised against taking a 
position in a mine. 

In connection with the seniors’ examinations a 
copy is given the student and the original is 
kept in the medical office. Aften ten years each 
student will be checked by the medical office to 
determine whether there has been any improve- 
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ment. Started in 1923, the plan is bringing 
hack reports concerning the health of students 
who graduated in 1923, 1924 and 1925. Under 
the direction of Dr. Adrian Gould a study is 
being made of the changes in health which have 
occurred during the ten-year period. 

The report of the medical adviser disclosed 
that the health of Cornell students during the 
academie year 1934-35 was an improvement 
over previous years. The requirement of a com- 
pulsory tubereulin test, or a chest x-ray, admin- 
istered to 1,367 students is regarded as an im- 
portant factor in the negligible number of cases 
of tubereulosis among the students. For the 
first time in several years no eases of social dis- 
eases were observed among students. Five thou- 
sand and fifty-three examinations were given 
during the year. 


GIFTS TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 

Girrs to the University of Chicago amounting 
to $170,550, and a contribution of 6,000 volumes 
to the university’s library, have been announced, 
bringing the value of gifts to the university 
during the month of December to above a 
quarter of a million dollars. Of this sum $156,- 
000 comes from individuals who prefer to re- 
main anonymous. 

Largest of the anonymous benefactions is a 
fund of $100,000 which is to be added to endow- 
ment of teaching and research in the field of 
chemistry. Another contribution, of $50,000, is 
to be used for special needs of the university 
which will be designated later. 

These newest gifts, when added to the $85,000 
received earlier this month from trustees of the 
estate of Max Pam for the creation of the “Max 
Pam Professorship of Comparative Law,” bring 
the total of contributions received this month to 
above $250,000. 

In addition to anonymous gifts are one of 
$5,000 to be added to the university’s student 
loan fund and another of $1,000 for scholarship 
aid to students in University College. 

Gifts from specific sources include: An ap- 
propriation of $11,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to support the completion of Pro- 
fessor John M. Manly’s Chaucer project; a 
pledge of $2,400 from Armour and Company, a 
renewal of a previous grant to support work 
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done by the Otho S. A. Sprague Memorial In- 
stitute on the concentration of the active agent 
of liver extract for use in pernicious anemia 
and on the use of bone marrow in the treatment 
of agranulocytosis; and of $150 from Charles 
B. Goodspeed of Chicago for the use of Pro- 
fessor George F. Sherburn for the enlargement 
of negatives in connection with his work on 
Alexander Pope. 

From Mrs. Frederic Ives Carpenter and 
Frederic Ives Carpenter, Jr., the university 
receives 6,000 volumes from the library of the 
late Professor Frederic Ives Carpenter. The 
collection lies in the Renaissance period of En- 
glish literature and has special strength in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This gift 
is made through Professor John M. Manly, in 
recognition of the long and close friendship 
between Professor Manly and Professor Car- 


penter. 


THE BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE 
OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Wiru the signing on January 4 of the final 
contract in the $1,422,000 building program of 
the Oregon State System of Higher Edueation, 
york is going forward on eight new buildings 
on the various campuses of the state system. 
These building projects are financed primarily 
by loan and grant from the federal government 
through the Public Works Administration. Of 
the total cost, $461,500, or 33 per cent., is a 
grant from the federal government; $727,000 is 
loaned by the government at 4 per cent. interest 
and amortized over a long period of time from 
student building fees, and $233,500 comes from 
other sourees. Only $100,000, or 7 per cent., 
comes from state tax funds. 

The new buildings include an elementary 
teacher-training school with gymnasium facilities 
at Eastern Oregon Normal School, La Grande; 
a health and physical education building and 
an administration and classroom building at 
Oregon Normal School, Monmouth; an infirmary 
at Oregon State College, Corvallis; a library, a 
physical education building and an infirmary at 
the University of Oregon, Eugene; and a health 
and physieal edueation building at the Southern 
Oregon Normal School, Ashland. 


The training school and gymnasium at Eastern 
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Oregon Normal School, financed jointly with La 
Grande School District No. 1 at a cost of $160,- 
700, is the first building to be completed and will 
be dedicated by the State Board of Higher Edu- 
eation and the School District on January 27. 
The two-story building has been constructed and 
equipped in accordance with the highest stand- 
ards for teacher training facilities, and provides 
not only for classroom activities but for recre- 
ational activities as well, including a large audi- 
torium with completely equipped stage and a 
gymnasium for sports and health training. 

The largest single project in the building pro- 
gram is the library at the university, which will 
cost $463,000. 
cast stone, with a forecourt and fountain en- 


The building is of face brick and 
hancing the approach to the structure. The in- 
terior is finished in stone marble and is pro- 
vided throughout with indirect lighting, air con- 
ditioning, acoustical treatment, and mechanical 
handling of books. Instead of a large central 
reading room, the plans eall for special reading 
rooms adapted to individual groups, such as 
lower division, upper division, graduate stu- 
The im- 
mediate book capacity of the library will be 
390,000 volumes, with provisions for future ex- 


dents, and the various academic fields. 


pansion. <A “browsing room” and several rooms 
for collections of rare books are also planned. 

Exceeding the library project in size but not 
in cost is the university physical education build- 
ing which will cover approximately 115,500 
square feet at a cost of $350,500. This conerete 
structure will contain two large activity courts, 
and_ restricted 
physical education rooms, handball, volleyball, 


boxing, wrestling, apparatus 


and squash courts, and an indoor playing field 


Dr. GEORGE FINLAY SIMMONS, who was ap- 
pointed in December the seventh president of 
the Montana State University, took up _ his 
work at the beginning of January, relieving 
Professor F. E. Seheuch, acting president for 


the This 


Scheuch’s fifth term as acting president. 


past seven months. was Professor 


Dr. ANDREW P. MarrtIN has assumed the pres- 
ideney of Ottawa University. 


JOHN A, 


Dr. Winson has been appointed 
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measuring 175 by 50 feet. The building will 
also house the administrative offices and class- 
rooms of the School of Physical Education, elub 
rooms, and locker and shower facilities. The 
gymnasium proper is air conditioned and is 
provided with indirect illumination. 

The new infirmaries at Oregon State College 
and the University of Oregon will become the 
health centers, containing dispensaries, x-ray 
rooms, examining rooms, and limited hospital- 
ization facilities. Both the State College In- 
firmary, to be erected at a cost of $106,000, and 
the University Infirmary, costing $120,000, will 
be of face brick with architectural stone trim, 
and will be furnished with the best in modern 
medical equipment. 

The health and physical education buildings 
at the Oregon Normal School and at the South- 
ern Oregon Normal School, costing $67,000 and 
$54,800, respectively, will provide modern phys- 
ical education facilities, not only for students 
enrolled in the normal schools, but for the pupils 
in the elementary teacher-training schools of 
Monmouth and Ashland. The project at Mon- 
mouth is almost completed, and work has started 
on the building at Ashland. 

A needed administration and _ class- 
room building at the Oregon Normal School 
makes the eighth project carried on by the State 
System of Higher Education, at a cost of 
$100,000. This is a three-story brick structure, 
with decorative cast stone panels which earry 
out the distinctive architectural design of the 
older buildings on the campus. The building 
will contain offices for the administrative officers 
and many of the staff members, and will pro- 
vide ample classroom and laboratory space for 
the growing student body. 


much 


acting director of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago. He will succeed the late 
H. Breasted. Dr. Wilson 
served as scientific secretary of the institute dur- 
ing the past year. He acted as epigrapher of 
the institute’s expedition in Luxor, Egypt, from 


Professor James 


1926 to 1931 and has since been a member of 
the faculty. 


Rozert Frost has been appointed Charles 
Eliot Norton professor of poetry at Harvard 
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University for the half year beginning this Feb- 
ruary. He plans to deliver during the spring 
six publie lectures on poetry. 


Dr. Mitton J. ROSENAU, who retired last Feb- 
ruary as professor of preventive medicine and 
hygiene in the Harvard Medical School and pro- 
fessor of epidemiology in the School of Public 
Health, has been appointed director of a new 
Division of Public Health, established as a part 
of the Medical Sehool of the University of North 
Carolina. The purpose of organizing the de- 
partment is to train students to be health offi- 
cers. It was founded by the university with the 
cooperation of the North Carolina State Board 
of Health. 

Dr. A. S. WHEELER, since 1900 a member of 
the department of chemistry at the University 
of North Carolina, is, on account of illness, on 
indefinite leave of absence. Until last autumn 
Dr. Wheeler filled the post of acting head of 
the department of chemistry, being named to 
that position following the death of the late 
Dean James M. Bell. Dr. Edward Mack, Jr., of 
the Ohio State University, was named head of 
the department last fall and assumed his new 
work in September. 


Dr. Howarp W. Opum, dean of the Univer- 
sity Sehool of Publie Administration of the 
University of North Carolina, has been named 
a visiting professor at the University of Illinois 
for the second semester. 


Dr. CHARLES FRANCIS HorNE, senior pro- 
fessor of English at the City College, New York, 
has been appointed head of the department of 
Knglish to sueceed the late Professor Harry C. 
Krowl, who died on December 1. 


Dr. W. T. BAWDEN, formerly managing editor 
of the Industrial Education Magazine, has be- 
come head of the department of industrial edu- 
cation of the Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg. He was at various times a special- 
ist in the Office of Education at Washington, 
and associate superintendent of schools at Tulsa, 
Okla., in charge of vocational education and 
part-time schools. 


Dr. Norman L. Muny, assistant professor of 
psychology at the University of Pittsburgh, has 
accepted a professorship of psychology at the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
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Tenn. He succeeds Dr. Joseph Peterson, who 
died on September 20, 1935. 


Dr. Raupu L. BEALS, national research fellow, 
until recently a member of the teaching staff of 
the department of anthropology of the Univer- 
sity of California, has been transferred to the 
department of psychology at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE E. AYER, assistant to principal 
in charge of P. S. 24 in Harlem, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the school. She is the first 
Negro woman to be appointed principal in New 
York City. 

Miss Dororuy Brockway has been appointed 
head mistress of the Spence School, New York 
City. Mrs. E. Lloyd Sanderson, named tem- 
porary head mistress after the death of Miss 
Valentine Chandor in October, will continue in 
that capacity until after commencement. Miss 
Brockway, who is the daughter of the late Dr. 
F. J. Brockway, who was demonstrator of anat- 
tomy and fellow of comparative anatomy at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University, has been for the last eight years head 
of the department of mathematics and for three 
years assistant supervisor at Miss Hewitt’s 
Classes at 74 East Seventy-ninth Street. 


Dean Guy Stanton Forp, professor of his- 
tory at the University of Minnesota, was elected 
first vice-president of the American Historical 
Association at its recent meeting in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. The first vice-president becomes auto- 
matically president in the year following his 
election. 

THE Association of Schools of Social Work 
have elected the following officers for the com- 
ing year: Dr. Elizabeth Wisner, of the Tulane 
University School of Social Work, president; 
Dr. Marion Hathway, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, secretary-treasurer; Professor Frank J. 
Bruno, Washington University, St. Louis; Pro- 
fessor W. I. Newstetter, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland; Dr. Kenneth L. M. Pray, 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, Philadel- 
phia, executive committee. Professor R. Clyde 
White, Indiana University, and Dr. S. P. 
sreckinridge, the University of Chicago, were 
reelected. 


Dr. JAMES C. Eapert, professor of Latin and 
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director of university extension at Columbia 
University, has been elected a delegate to the 
Republican Convention from the eleventh assem- 
bly district of New York City. He takes the 
place for many years filled by President Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, of Columbia University. 


Tue faculty and officers of administration of 
the University of Illinois will honor President 
Arthur Cutts Willard at a the 
evening of February 3. is for 
the purpose of “expressing our appreciation of 


function on 


The oceasion 


the action of the board of trustees in selecting 
as president a distinguished member of our 
group. We can also express to President Wil- 
lard our admiration for his work as a member 
of the faculty, and for his leadership since he 
became president in July, 1934.” 


COMMISSIONER J. W. STUDEBAKER, Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior, has an- 
the Columbia 
sroadeasting System and the National Broad- 
casting Company have appointed representa- 
tives to the Advisory Committee of the Educa- 
are Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, director of talks of the Co- 
System; Dr. Franklin 
Dunham, educational director of the National 
Broadcasting Company; Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, 


nounced that at his invitation 


tional Radio Project. Those named 


lumbia Broadeasting 


the Division of General Education, 
New York University, and Mrs. Sidonie Gruen- 


dean of 


berg, director of the Child Study Association 
of America, New York City. 
will confer with William Dow Boutwell, editor 


The committee 


of the Office of Education, who will have charge 
of the educational radio broadeasts. 


Memeers of the committee appointed to draft 
a report on supervised correspondence study to 
be presented at the time of the meeting of the 
N.E.A. Department of Superintendence at St. 
Louis are: Dr. P. L. Cressman, assistant state 
superintendent, Michigan; Dr. N. W. Newsom, 
of 
Ralph Newing, of International Correspondence 


professor education, Temple University; 
Schools, Scranton; W. M. May, deputy commis- 
sioner of education, Concord, New Hampshire; 
Dean Moomey, superintendent of schools, Ches- 


ter, Nebraska, and R. C. Haight, Montana. 


Dr. Hue §. 
the U. S. Publie Health Service for the past six- 


CUMMING, surgeon-general of 
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teen years, retired on January 31 from that post 
and from the service, which he entered on May 
25, 1894, as an assistant surgeon. It is expected 
that he will be succeeded by Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Jr., an assistant surgeon-general on leave from 
the Public Health Service since 1930, when he 
was named commissioner of the New York State 
Department of Health. 


Witiarp W. Beatty, superintendent of the 
Bronxville schools since 1926, leaves on Febru- 
ary 1 to become director of Indian education in 
the Department of the Interior; Howard V. 
Funk, principal of the Bronxville Junior High 
School, will be acting superintendent of schools 
for the remainder of the school year. Mr. Beatty 
sueceeds Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., who has been 
on leave from his position in the Indian service 
engaged in a field study of mental hygiene and 
education for the Commonwealth Fund. 

Dr. FREDERICK MorTIMER CLAPP, organizing 
director of the Frick Museum, New York City, 
which opened on December 11, has been formally 
named director of the museum. The appoint- 
ment was made by the board of trustees on Jan- 
uary 9. Dr. Clapp, who established the history 
of art department at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, had served as adviser to the Frick trus- 
tees. 

Proressor THomas H. BriaGs, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is on sabbatic 
leave. He will be in residence again for the 
summer session. 


Wa TER DurANTY, Moscow correspondent for 
The New York Times, was the guest speaker at 
a dinner sponsored by the Associated Experi- 
mental Schools, given on January 29 at the Hotel 
Plaza. Eduard Lindeman, instructor of social 
philosophy at the New York School of Social 
Work, spoke on the experimental education 
movement. Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, pres- 
ident of Vassar College, presided. The partici- 
pating schools were the City and Country School, 
the Harriet Johnson Nursery School, the Coop- 
erative School for Student Teachers, the Little 
Red School House, the Walden School, the Hes- 
sian Hills School and the Manumit School. 


Tue celebration of the one hundred and 
twelfth anniversary of the foundation of Birk- 
beck College (University of London) was held 
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‘n the College Theater on Wednesday, January 
2») The foundation oration was delivered by 
Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, past president 
of the Royal Society. 

PROFESSOR WALTER J. SHEPARD, dean of the 
college of arts and sciences of the Ohio State 
University since 1928, died on January 25. He 
was fifty-nine years old. Professor Shepard 
was previously professor of political science at 
the University of Missouri and was a member 
of the Robert Brookings Graduate School of 
Economies and Government from 1924 to 1928. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE WILLIAMSON, a member of 
the faculty of the Louisiana State Normal Col- 
lege for the last thirty-eight years, the oldest 


teacher in the state in years of service, died on 
January 10 at the age of seventy-eight years. 


ANNIE RUSSELL, an actress, who in recent 
years had been director of a theater named in 
her honor at Rollins College, died on January 
16. She was sixty-seven years old. Miss Russell 
was a member of the faculty of the college, with 
the title of professor of theater arts. 


Dr. Ropert CHARLES DENISON, since 1920 
head of the department of philosophy at Pomona 
College, died on January 23. He was sixty- 
seven years old. 

M. S. Hersuey, founder of the Hershey 
Chocolate Corporation, at Hershey, Pa., has an- 
nounced the formation of the M. S. Hershey 
Foundation for the establishment and main- 
tenance of one or more educational institutions 
for the education of boys and girls of Derry 
Township after they are graduated from high 
Mr. Hershey has endowed the founda- 
tion with 5,000 shares of common stock of the 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation, which has a 
present value of $400,000. The deed allows the 
trustees to found one or more educational insti- 
tutions in Derry Township, and support the 
publie schools of the township and the voca- 
tional, cultural or professional education of any 
resident. 


school. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that J. 
H. Cooper, of New York, owner of thirty thea- 
ters in the Middle West, has announced the set- 
ting aside of the sum of $1,000,000 for the for- 
mation of the “Cooper Foundation, to establish 
homes, to maintain and to provide education for 
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destitute deserving youngsters.” E. N. Van 
Horne, of Lincoln, Nebr., has been appointed 
treasurer of the fund and has received an in- 
itial sum of $100,000. Mr. Cooper plans to turn 
over to the foundation his interests in four 
theater enterprises. Fifty per cent. of the in- 
come from the properties will be devoted imme- 
diately to the aims of the foundation and the 
remainder will be held in trust until a million- 
dollar reserve is reached. Then all the income 
may be used for the purposes of the foundation. 


THE sum of $750,000 will be left to Harvard 
University under provisions of a will drawn by 
Frank G. Thompson, of Devon, Pa., who has 
power of nomination over a trust fund for this 
amount, the income to be expended to train men 
for service under the Federal Government. Mr. 
Thompson is a member of the Philadelphia bar. 
Three years after his graduation he gave $175,- 
000 to Harvard University to endow instruction 
in municipal government and establish a bureau 
of municipal research. 


Ir is reported that Dean Luther A. Weigle, of 
the Yale Divinity School, told members of the 
Congregational Club at a dinner in New York 
that the $3,000,000 left by the late Ella Von KE. 
Wendel “for the maintenance of the Nanking 
Theological Seminary in China” will be placed 
at the disposal of the seminary as soon as the 
money is made available. Dr. Weigle, who is 
chairman of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, recently returned from a 
four-month visit in China and explained that he 
had found the Nanking seminary fitted to carry 
out the desire of the late Miss Wendel. He said 
that the amount of money that would be avail- 
able after liquidation of the estate would be used 
to set up departments for the practical training 
of Chinese students in Christian theology, to be 
sent to teach in other seminaries throughout 


China. 


A CONDITIONAL gift of $1,500,000 to Fisk Uni- 
versity, Negro college in Nashville, Tenn., has 
been made by the General Education Board. 
The eonditions attached to the gift were that 
Fisk University raise a minimum of $150,000 by 
June 30, 1937. From then on the General Edu- 
cation Board will match dollar for dollar any 
contributions up to a total amount of $1,500,000 
raised from other sources by the university. 
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THE summer school for women workers in 
industry founded by the late Dr. M. Carey 
Thomas in 1921, and held on the Bryn Mawr 
College campus from 1921 to 1934, will return 
to the campus next summer for an eight weeks’ 
session in accordance with a two-year agreement 
entered into by the Board of Directors of Bryn 
Mawr College and the board of the summer 
school. This plan represents an effort on the 
part of the two boards to renew the closer rela- 
tionship which existed in the early years of 
the school, and continue the cooperative experi- 
ment between the college and women workers in 
industry. The agreement provides for a new 
summer school board composed of six repre- 
sentatives of Bryn Mawr College and six rep- 
resentatives of the school, four representing 
women in industry, one from the faculty and 
one from the students of the school. 
AccorDING to an Associated Press Dispatch, 
the Pennsylvania Real Estate Association will 
attempt to force the state to pay school districts 
approximately $25,000,000 under a law fixing 
minimum school salaries. The executive com- 
mittee has instructed its counsel, Osear G. Ben- 
der, of Philadelphia, to take action under the 
Zieseham act. The law, carrying no appropri- 
ation, requires the state to pay full minimum 
salaries to teachers and supervisory staffs in 
elementary schools and part of the salaries in 
junior high schools. Payment is subject to re- 
duction in local school taxes on real estate. 
“Our Ameriean Sehools,” which has _ been 
broadeast since last September on the WEAF 
network of the National Broadeasting Com- 
pany every Wednesday evening at 7:30 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time, will go on the air in 
the future on the same day at 7:45 p.m. The 
program at the new period will follow a broad- 
cast by the commentator Edwin C. Hill, and 
will take the place on the network formerly oc- 
cupied by “City Voices” on some stations. The 
change places “Our American Schools” at a 
more favorable position on the time schedule. 
New stations which will be made available to 
“Our American Schools” during the present 
month will extend the audience, particularly in 
the West and South. The Saturday morning 


program will continue as usual at 11: 00 o’cloeck 
Eastern Standard Time, under the direction of 
Florence Hale. 
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In the ease of Donald G. Murray, Baltimore 
Negro graduate of Amherst College, who was 
refused admission to the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, the Court of Appeals has 
upheld the action of the Baltimore City Court 
in granting a writ of mandamus ordering the 
university to admit him. The court, in an 
opinion written by Chief Judge Carroll T. Bond, 
said: “The case, as we find it, then, is that the 
State has undertaken the function of education 
in the law, but has omitted students of one race 
from the only adequate provision made for it, 
and omitted them simply because of their color. 
If those students are to be offered equal treat- 
ment in the performance of the function, they 
must, at present, be admitted to the one schoo! 
provided. “And as the officers and regents 
(governing board of the university) are the 
agents of the State intrusted with the conduct 
of that one school, it follows that they must 
admit, and that the writ of mandamus requiring 
it would be properly directed to them.” 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, founded at Smyrna, 
Turkey, in 1891 by Dr. Alexander MacLachlan, 
its president till 1926, will affiliate with the 
American University of Beirut, Syria, under the 
presidency of Dr. Bayard Dodge, according to a 
decision recently reached by the International 
College Board of Trustees. After many years 
of service in Turkey, International College was 
closed in 1934 by decision of its trustees who 
had come to feel that under the conditions pre- 
vailing in the vigorous new Republic, with its 
strongly nationalistic emphasis, the purposes of 
the college could not there be effectively carried 
out. The valuable property, including an ex- 
tensive campus and modern educational and 
residential buildings, have been offered for sale 
to the Turkish government. By the new affilia- 
tion, which will be tentative for 5 years, and 
details of which remain to be worked out, Inter- 
national College Trustees will retain their full 
independence and full contro! of their consider- 
able endowments, but as a college in the univer- 
sity organization, they will be able to serve, as 
in the former days in Turkey, a constituency 
representing many nationalities, races and re- 
ligions. Both the American University of 
Beirut and International College maintain New 
York offices with the Near East College Associa- 
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tion, with which they have been associated for 
some twelve years. 

PRELIMINARY plans are being made for a cele- 
bration in 1937 to mark the one hundredth 
anniversary of the chartering of Knox College 
and the beginning of Knox and Galesburg. 
Knox College received its charter on February 
15, 1837, and the centennial celebration is 
planned to begin officially on Founders’ Day, 
1937. October, 1937, has been chosen by the 
Centennial Committee, as the time for a national 
celebration, culminating on the anniversary of 
the Lineoln-Douglas debate which was held on 
the Knox eampus on October 7, 1857. On this 
day, the committee plans rededication of the 
scene of the debate in Knox’s Old Main, the only 
building now standing connected in any way 
with the famous debate series. 


Tue University of Chicago will offer three 
fellowships of $1,000 each for the academic year 
1936-37 in its Graduate Library School. The 
fellowships are awarded by the president on the 
recommendation of the Committee on Fellow- 
ships and Seholarships. Applications must be 
in the hands of the dean of the Graduate Li- 
brary Sehool on or before March 1, 1936. The 
following attainments are required: (a) The 
possession of a bachelor’s degree equivalent, or 
approximately equivalent, to that conferred by 
leading colleges and universities. (b) Comple- 
tion of at least one year in an accredited library 
school. (ec) At least one year of library experi- 
ence under approved conditions. In addition to 
the above requirements special consideration will 
be given to publications and manuscripts show- 
ing ability on the part of candidates to conduct 
original studies. 


Girts accepted at a recent meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, included the sum of $60,000 from 
the General Education Board to be expended 
over a period of approximately three years in 
support of a program looking toward the reor- 
vanization of natural science education at the 
senior high school and junior college levels; and 
also a gift of $9,900 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, through the American Association for 
Adult Edueation, for the adult education pro- 
gram in Teachers College and for experiments 
in the simplification of reading materials for 
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adults under the supervision of Professor Lyman 
Bryson. 

Tue Board of Regents of the University of 
Minnesota has recently authorized the construe- 
tion of a building that will be devoted to 
“refresher courses” for various professional and 
vocational groups. The new project has been 
made possible at this time by a grant of 45 per 
cent. of the cost, or $123,000, by the Public 
Works Administration. The purpose of the 
building will be to house groups from such pro- 
fessions as medicine, dentistry, teaching, jour- 
nalism, or of clergymen, county officers, or the 
like, who show enough interest to form a study 
elass at the university. Rather than coming 
for a short course of a few days or a week these 
groups will be urged to come for from four to 
six weeks. The building will contain all living 
accommodations, study and classrooms, a library 
and a garage. 


OrvILLE M. Barnett, attorney for and pro- 
fessor of legal ethics at the University of Mis- 
souri for twenty-one years, was sentenced on 
January 10 to two years in the State Peniten- 
tiary. He pleaded guilty of embezzling univer- 
sity funds, withdrawing a previous plea of not 
guilty. A motion for a parole was taken under 
consideration. The prosecuting attorney pointed 
out that he had already suffered a severe penalty 
in the surrendering of his license to practice law 
in Missouri. Although the grand jury indiet- 
ment charged embezzlement of only $208, in- 
vestigation showed that the actual shortage 
amounted to more than $6,200. Mr. Barnett 
was dismissed from the university staff last 
September with a statement that he had con- 
fessed a shortage of $3,967. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch from Philadel- 
phia, dated January 11, states that the National 
Youth Administration has received only 14,000 
applications for school aid from boys and girls 
in Pennsylvania out of a quota of 21,000. The 
state director is reported to have said that he 
was “very much discouraged” over the failure 
of some county superintendents and high-school 
principals to give “needy boys and girls an op- 
portunity to earn up to $6 a month school aid.” 
He saw “no excuse for such inaction” and ap- 
pealed to school authorities to fill their district 
quotas by January 15, warning that otherwise 
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the unused portion of Pennsylvania’s allotment 
might be withdrawn. 


ABOLITION of sixty-seven teaching positions 
and consolidation of eighty-six classes in the ele- 
mentary schools of New York City on February 
1 have been ordered by the Board of Superin- 
The class mergers will take place 
despite the decrease in the number of pupils per 
teacher allowed in the 1936 budget, because of 
decline in enrolment. In estimating the budget 
for 1936 it was said the Bureau of Reference, 
Research and Statistics had estimated that there 
would be 10,000 fewer elementary school pupils 
in February than there were in October. 


tendents. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation states that a survey of all the school chil- 
dren in Baldwin County, Alabama, was begun 
on October 1, under the direction of Dr. Stephen 
A. Durick, county health officer, to determine the 
presence of hookworm. Specimens will be ana- 
lyzed in the laboratory of the State Health De- 
partment and reports of the examinations will 
be submitted to the parents. Children showing 
a positive report will be given treatment for 
hookworm free of charge. Examinations of 
parents and pre-school children will also be made 
on request. 


Petitions for the entrance of two colored 
girls as students in the Catonsville High School, 
Baltimore, and for the opening of a colored high 
school in Baltimore County has been filed with 
the Maryland State Board of Education by 
Thurgood Marshall, Negro attorney, a represen- 
tative of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. According to 
Mr. Marshall, the refusal of the state board to 
grant the requests in the two petitions will mean 
legal action on his part by institution of suits in 
the Cireuit Court of Baltimore County. He fur- 
ther added that but one other county in Mary- 
land had failed to provide high-school education 
for colored pupils. The names of two colored 
girls used in the petitions were the same as those 
used previously in seeking entrance. Hereto- 
fore, colored children of high-school age from 
3altimore County have been attending schools 
in the city, the county paying a stipulated 
amount annually. It has been claimed by rep- 
resentatives of the colored association that cer- 
tain features of the examinations necessary to 
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eligibility into the city high schools are objec- 
tionable to county students; also that it is be- 
lieved that the percentage of pupils passing the 
tests does not represent the true status of intellj- 
gence of the applicants. 


In order to give students of the Drexel Eve- 
ning Diploma School, Philadelphia, 25 per cent. 
additional time for study, without materially 
increasing the amount of time actually devoted 
to school term, the institution inaugurated last 
fall a new system of classes for freshmen and 
preparatory students. Previously one session 
of two hours was held each evening, students 
attending an average of three evenings a week 
—giving them six hours of work a week. Un- 
der the new plan, which it is hoped eventually 
to spread throughout the evening school, stu- 
dents will attend two sessions each evening, each 
session to run one hour and fifteen minutes, giv- 
ing the student two and one-half hours of work 
per evening, or seven and one-half hours per 
week. 


WE learn from the Journal of the American 
Medical Association that a standardization com- 
mittee has been appointed and an Oklahoma 
state commission for crippled children created 
under a law that went into effect July 1, 1935. 
The standardization committee, composed of 
Drs. Maurice J. Searle, Tulsa; Earl D. Me- 
Bride, Oklahoma City; William P. Fite, Musko- 
gee; John F. Park, McAlester, and Walter M. 
Browning, Waurika, will pass on hospitals and 
convalescent homes in the state qualified to care 
for crippled children. The commission for erip- 
pled children will consist of the state superin- 
tendent of health as chairman, the dean of the 
medical school and the state superintendent of 
publie instruction, and will probably be desig- 
nated to handle the federal grant for crippled 
children. The hospitals of the state have been 
divided into four classes, according to the type 
of case handled; crippled children’s hospital, 
general hospital, standard hospital and con- 
valescent homes. To be approved, each institu- 
tion must conform with certain standards. The 
amended crippled children’s law now provides 
for medical and surgical treatment and hospital 
and convalescent care for children who are af- 
flicted with any malady or deformity that can 
be remedied, whose parents are unable to pro- 
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vide it for them. Formerly this care was pro- 
vided for in state institutions, but now the state 
will pay for this care in any institution approved 
by the committee on standardization. 


Av Cornell University the faculty of Arts and 
Sciences has recently modified slightly the re- 
quirements which enable students to win 
“Honors in General Subjects” with the degree 
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of bachelor of arts. Honors will now be eon- 
ferred upon those students who, in addition to 
having completed the requirements for the A.B. 
degree, shall have (1) received a grade of 80 
or better in at least ninety hours of courses, and 
of at least 90 in sixty hours or more of these; 
(2) received a grade below 70 in not more than 


one course; and (3) received no marks lower 


than 60. 


DISCUSSION 


RESIGNATION AS A PROTEST AGAINST 
THE TEACHERS’ OATH IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


THE final acceptance on January 14, 1936, by 
the trustees of Tufts College, reluctant though 
they are, of my resignation closes a chapter and 
makes a good time for a statement as to how it 
happened. 

The opposition to the teachers’ oath bill last 
spring by the leaders in education of Massachu- 
setts, denounced also by Burlingame and other 
speakers at the Harvard commencement, is well 
known. The result convinced me that there was 
a move by which the state should obtain control 
of all teaching, private as well as public. To 
that I had conscientious objections. Last July 
[ told President Cousens (who is as strongly 
opposed to this compulsory patriotism movement 
as myself) that I could probably not sign this 
oath, and ealled his attention to the fact that I 
was retirable. But President Cousens was 
urgently opposed to my resignation, and I 
myself did not want to retire, thinking that I 
had a couple of years good service in me. But 
when the oath forms were circulated about Sep- 
tember 20 I informed him in writing (published 
in Boston Globe on December 11) that I did not 
think I eould sign the oath unqualified. Still 
no action was taken, since it was hoped that the 
matter might be made one between the state 
authorities and the teachers directly, or that an 
oath might be filed with such modifications as 
would meet my scruples. Finally the decisions 
at the State House became such that there was 
no alternative. I presented my resignation and 
ceased teaching. 

I did, however, go so far as to sign on my own 
stationery an oath with a preamble which satis- 
fied my conscience, which my lawyer and Presi- 
dent Cousens’ lawyer said satisfied the law 


entirely. This the commissioner of education 
will not accept. 

This raises a political question, that of execu- 
tive usurpation, whether the commissioner of 
education as an executive officer has any right 
in accordance with the act or Article 46 of the 
Constitution to refuse to file the oath and leave 
to the courts the question as to whether it satis- 
fied the law, or whether Sunday-school teachers 
should swear. 

The oath, which differs from the printed form 
only in the preamble before the word “I,” fol- 
lows: 

At the request of the Trustees of Tufts College 
and protesting that my status as a teacher does not 
and will not make of me a public official and con- 
struing the oath as provided in Section 2A of 
Chapter 370 of the acts of 1935, that it does not 
abridge the admirable provisions of the constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts protecting liberty of religion, 
of thought and of speech, I do solemnly swear that 
I will support the Constitution of the United States 
and the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts and that I will faithfully discharge the 
duties of professor of geology and mineralogy in 
Tufts College according to the best of my ability. 


ALFRED C. LANE 


(Signature) — 


~ (Address) 


Sworn to before me this .......... day of , 1935 


The pledge of loyalty is in no way qualified, 
but it is distinctly stated that it does not make 
me a public official. The aet 370 does not forbid 
a preamble to the oath, and unless the oath is 
intended to make private and parochial teachers 
publie officials, I can see no ground for rejeet- 
ing it. 
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Its rejection left two possible courses: (1) to 
fight the legality of the rejection in the courts, 
or (2) to accept the decision of the commissioner 
and ask the repeal of the law as unwise, accom- 
plishing no good purpose. Since the decision 
in the first case would be a narrow one and very 
likely depend upon legal technicalities, wise men 
have overruled my judgment and 
decided that the latter course is preferable. 
Then the question arises: Should the repeal 
be asked at once or delayed? I wished to ask 
for immediate repeal, in order to be able to 
teach in the Harvard Summer School, and in 
view of the fact that the legislature had passed 
the act reluctantly, had voted it down before the 
roll call, had had months to see how it worked, 
and also in view of numerous assurances that I 
had received from Legionnaires that they were 
with me 100 per cent. (the Legionnaire lobby 
represents about one twelfth of the old soldier 
It seemed wiser to some not to ask the 


personal 


vote). 
same legislature which passed it to repeal the act. 
The matter must be kept before the people, for 
the ultimate decision in a democracy rests with 
them. 

As I have said, President Cousens is with me 
on the fundamental principles of the matter, 
and I have been treated with courtesy and con- 
sideration by the authorities of Tufts College. 
My colleagues in the department of geology have 
had unexpected work thrown upon them, and my 
students in what they have said and done have 
behaved generously. Finally, last but not least, 
I keenly appreciate the backing of my friend, 
Professor E. M. Winslow, who has been head of 
the economics department, who has much more 
at stake and has stood by my side. His objec- 
tions to the bill are not merely as a member of 
the Society of but to 
economic and political principles involved. 


Friends, fundamental 


ALFRED C. LANE 


TO PROFESSORS OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
It is generally admitted that our theory of 
government is way ahead of our practice. 
Among voters there is a well-known sense of 
frustration and lack of knowledge of the politi- 
We are 
classes in government should 


cal game as played by the politicians. 
that 
acquire an intimate knowledge of the methods 


convinced 
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and technique of present-day polities along the 
lines of the courses given by Professors MeGold- 
rick, of Columbia University, and Garfield 
Jones, of Toledo University, where students 
actually take part in political campaigns. What 
sides they take is not the point, but how door- 
bells are rung, registration secured, meetings 
held and finally a report forecasting the vote. 

At the suggestion of Professor E. Pendleton 
Herring, of Harvard, we are sending this in- 
quiry to professors of political science interested 
in teaching practical politics. Professor Her- 
ring writes: “Could your committee not advance 
the movement by acting as a clearing house of 
information for those teaching party govern- 
ment and municipal polities?” 

It is our plan to bring to the attention of those 
giving courses on political parties the methods 
that various instructors have found most effee- 
tive in acquainting students with the realities 
of political life, and we would appreciate 
accounts of work along these lines. 

RicHarD WELLING, 
Chairman 
THE NATIONAL SELF GOVERNMENT 
CoMMITTEE, INC., 
80 Broapway, NEw YorRK 


INCREASE OF STUDENT LOANS CAN 
INCREASE COLLEGE INCOME 

AumMost two thirds of the expenses of Amer- 
ican universities and colleges are covered by 
income other than student payments. Student 
loans represent less than 1 per cent. of the total. 
This seems surprising, because increased loan 
funds could materially contribute to the solution 
of financial problems of educational institutions 
and students. 

Among the most important reasons for com- 
paratively slow increase of loan funds are: 
insufficient knowledge of what loan funds can 
accomplish; inadequate arrangements for re- 
financing these loans and doubt in the eventual 
payment of loans. 

Brown University solved the problem of re- 
financing by arranging with its bank that a 
credit of 80 per cent. of current loans be imme- 
diately given to the university, while 20 per cent. 
remain with the bank as a guarantee fund until 
repayments are completed. 

Making loans safe depends upon a number of 
measures which give assurance of repayments. 
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These measures ean be divided into the following 
major groups: (1) Selection of “risks”; (2) 
arrangements for repayments; (3) guarantors, 
insurance; (4) efficient administrative pro- 
cedures. 

Students of ability, who are known to fulfil 
undertaken obligations, who are in good health 
and who do not prepare themselves for over- 
crowded professions can be considered as “pre- 
ferred risks.” 

Repayments should start very soon after 
craduation, should be made on monthly basis 
(which helps prompt follow-up of delinquent 
accounts) and earry an interest charge which 
should not exceed the rate of interest from 
sound commercial investments. The amounts of 
repayments should represent a certain propor- 
tion (let us say 10 per cent. for earnings up to 
$200, and more for higher income) of graduate’s 
earnings with a definite minimum (let us say 
$10 a month). Applicants should be given de- 
tailed explanation of conditions under which 
loans are given. 

Columbia University found from an extensive 
experiment that borrowers who have “guaran- 
tors” seldom fail to repay. To make it easier, 
guarantors should be asked to be responsible 
only for minimum monthly payments if borrow- 
ers fail to do so. Some form of term insurance 
can be developed to cover these risks at low 
rates. 

Efficient administration of loan funds in- 
cludes adequate information for sound decisions. 
Contraets for repayment will probably be found 
nore satisfactory than promissory notes, be- 
cause contracts have a longer period of legal 
foree and simplify work. In ease of minors 
contraets should inelude responsibility of par- 
ents or guardians. Follow-up of graduates 
should be prompt. When in doubt the Retail 
Credit Company can supply information regard- 
ing the reputation and financial status of bor- 
rowers. When no satisfactory response is being 
received from borrowers, guarantors should be 
promptly asked to make minimum repayments 
in their behalf. 

If the suggestions outlined above (detailed 
description of which is prohibitively long for 
this article) be followed, losses of loan funds 
will be negligible. 

Repayments of $10 a month per borrower can 
be considered as a safe average on which to esti- 
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mate the returns to the loan fund. On such 
basis a loan fund can usually be at least four 
times as effective as a scholarship fund. For 
instance, a scholarship fund of $100,000 invested 
at 5 per cent. will permit 25 scholarships of 
$200 each, while a loan fund of the same amount 
will permit loans of $200 to 110 students (evenly 
distributed over the last three college years) and 
represents $22,000 a year. Even the current 
income of $17,600 (representing 80 per cent. of 
loans) is three and a half times as large as the 
$5,000 income from the endowed scholarship 
fund. This suggests the advisability of increas- 
ing loan funds, even if in some cases it may have 
to be done by decreasing scholarship funds. 

However, considerably more can be accom- 
plished by the “flexible tuition plan” which will 
be described later. In this connection it should 
be again pointed out that under existing ar- 
rangements, on the average, only a little more 
than a third of the actual cost of education is 
paid by students regardless of their means. Mr. 
Trevor Arnett repeatedly recommended that 
tuition be made nearer to the cost of educa- 
tion. The “flexible tuition plan” takes particu- 
lar consideration of student’s ability to pay a 
definite portion of that cost. 

President Donald J. Cowling, at the annual 
meeting of the Association of American Colleges 
in 1927, presented the following estimate for a 
hypothetical case of a well-provided college for 
1,000 students. Annual cost—$600,000 or $600 
per student. Tuition of $250 a year charged to 
800 students; 100 students receiving scholar- 
ships and 100 receiving loans. Total endowment 
needed is $7,417,350. 

If we distribute these students by their ability 
to pay in cash (using more conservative estimate 
than findings in the study of Mr. Umstattd at 
the University of Minnesota and a study in a 
Southern college for women) we shall find that 
usually about 400 students can be expected to 
pay, in cash, varying amounts over $250 a year; 
400 students to pay varying amounts less than 
$250 and 200 students not expected to pay any- 
thing in cash. It should be noted that under 
such an arrangement 400 students will be in a 
better position than they are under the plan de- 
scribed by President Cowling. The total cash 
income from these student payments can be esti- 
mated at $230,000 a year. Let us assume that 
out of the $370,000 balance—$260,000 will be 
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loaned to some 550 students in varying amounts. 
Even if the annual amount of repayments will 
be $100,000 instead of $110,000 the total receipts 
from students will be $330,000, compared with 
$225,000 under the usual arrangement, $105,000 
increase of income (47 per cent.). 

Such “flexible tuition plan” will decrease the 
amount of needed endowment from $7,417,350 
to $5,770,000 (23 per cent.). With a given en- 
dowment, in years of greater income more can 
be given to students as “non-returnable” scholar- 
ships or be used for permanent improvements; 
in lean years more can be given as loans. 

How soon such plans will be adopted by 
American colleges and universities is hard to 
predict. In the meantime there is a possibility 
that loans and scholarships will be combined to 
a greater extent than they are combined now. 
If scholarships will be awarded at the time of 
graduation as a final estimate of students’ work, 
it will give greater encouragement for continu- 
ous effort on the part of students. At the time 
of graduation relative achievements of students 
can be considered and a decision reached as to 


UNION COLLEGE ASSUMES COMPLETE 
FINANCIAL CONTROL OF 
ATHLETICS 

In taking over the entire financial administra- 
tion of organized athletic sports and, by the aid 
of a slight increase in the tuition fees, assuming 
their costs, the trustees of Union College have 
taken a step new, if not unprecedented, in this 
important field of edueation. 

Up to a time within the memory of men now 
living there were no organized sports of any kind 
in American colleges; such physical exercise and 
spontaneous group competitions on the field as 
developed among students were desultory, inef- 
fective and oftentimes condemned by college 
administrators, nine out of ten of whom were 
clergymen, as a frivolous, and hence a wicked, 
use of time. Due to the trend toward cities, 
where men lived more by mind than by muscle, 
and to German influences, systematic physical 


exercise then became respectable for its own 
Shortly after the Civil War, due to the 
American penchant for organization, competitive 


sake. 
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how much in each case should be “remitted” and 
how much should be considered as a “loan.” 

Administrative policies and methods, espe- 
cially in large institutions, have an important 
bearing upon the whole problem and include the 
questions of scholarship and loan consolidation, 
employment service and vocational guidance. 
This, however, is a separate problem. 

It is obvious that the present general prac- 
tices of loan fund administration are usually 
far from being perfect. Experimentation is 
being carried on by different institutions but 
without coordination and the results are neither 
generally known nor are they given adequate 
interpretation. For the sake of the students as 
well as of institutions, it is to be hoped that 
within the nearest future some existing or a 
newly established organization of national scope 
will undertake an exhaustive study of this prob- 
lem in all its ramifications. Such an organiza- 
tion should remain a permanent source of infor- 
mation and guidance for American colleges and 
universities. 

ALEXIS R. WIREN 
New York, N. Y. 


sports were put on a formal basis, with budgets, 
managers and paid coaches, and intercollegiate 
schedules were arranged. All these were student 
enterprises, bringing increased alumni support, 
but in which the college administration at first 
took no responsible interest. 

Before the end of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, the absences and other factors involved in 
the well-being of the student and the good name 
of the college, especially the scholarly standing 
of members of the team, insisted upon regula- 
tion. Within the past twenty years the financial 
burdens of the schedules became so heavy and 
intricate that mere advice to young and inex- 
perienced undergraduate managers proved insuf- 
ficient to dispel a prevalent financial confusion, 
and the chances of volunteer subscription too 
capricious to permit reliable estimates on which 
contracts for expenses could be calculated. To 
resolve this puzzle into a business system the 
students in a considerable number of colleges, 
stimulated, no doubt, by administrative coun- 
sel, laid a general tax upon themselves to pro- 
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duce a budgetary fund which their representa- 
tives could allot to the various intercollegiate 
sports they desired, a scheme since extended to 
-tudent publications, dramaties and other extra- 
curricular activities. 

Generally the more progressive colleges in re- 
cent years have recognized the important value 
of organized sports and the dangers of irrespon- 
bility in their conduct by giving as many 
coaches as possible full-time academic appoint- 
ments in the professorial hierarchy. This has 
brought a gratifying improvement in such per- 
sonnel and in all athletie relations. But con- 
fusion has persisted in this scheme. Professors 
of physieal education have had to go before stu- 
dent representatives and plead for appropria- 
tions for their work, to the embarrassment of all 
concerned. Moreover, there has been some un- 
certainty as to full responsibility for all aspects 
of organized athletics. 

The latter question, of course, involves an old 
embarrassment to American higher education, 
verging at times toward a national scandal. 
About seven years ago the Carnegie Corporation 
tor the Advancement of Teaching published a 
study of athletic policies which put on quasi- 
judicial reeord much plain dishonesty that had 
previously been reluctantly suspected. In some 
places practices and profession were wide apart 
us poles in the arrangement of entrance and 
maintenance of students who brought with them 
high athletic reputation. Trustees and presi- 
dents seemed anxious to retain the bliss of igno- 
rance as to what was going on, placing the pres- 
tige of winning teams as of governing conse- 
quenee in paying for colossal stadiums which 
they had been foolish enough to authorize. Seats 
of learning badly needed spanking, and the Car- 
negie report provided it. 

Unfortunately, the resulting reform has not 
been permanent. It is the disillusioned view of 
luany competent observers that conditions to-day 
are worse than they were in 1929. In the lean 
years intervening, mortgage debts on over-costly 
athletic equipment have grown more gruesome; 
the need for tuition-paying students has been so 
pressing that some institutions have sought any 
sort of prestige that will attract them; the grow- 
ing influence of the highly competent sports 
writers on our daily papers, however innocent 
their intentions, has exalted athletics as perhaps 
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the chief feature of college life, and the winning 
of games their only satisfactory objective. The 
immense publicity given to those students who 
play games well has not only affected undergrad- 
uate standards of success, but has brought to 
college athletic fields hordes of so-called sports- 
men who come to bet on a contest as they do at 
a prize-fight and whose conduct is wholly appro- 
priate to their major interests. Thus the college 
or university condones behavior on its campus 
Saturday afternoons which it roundly condemns 
every other day of the week. 

The problem is not new; it was this which 
thirty years ago led Dr. Butler to abolish the 
game of football at Columbia for a full decade. 
Although returning prosperity may alleviate the 
economic needs of colleges this curse is likely 
thereby to be increased. Indeed, with our Amer- 
ican passion for bigness, which affects the ambi- 
tion of many colleges, and with the continued 
oversupply of college education, competition is 
likely to carry forward those which have seemed 
related to the depression. 

About the time of the Carnegie report, Dr. 
Frank P. Day, then president of Union, pro- 
posed to a small group of colleges that gate re- 
ceipts contests be abolished. Though cireum- 
stances would seem not yet to warrant so drastic 
a departure, it represents a wholly desirable 
ideal. Indeed, in privately supported institu- 
tions, admission might be by invitation. With 
no gate receipts colleges would have no trouble 
with the problem of highly paid coaches justify- 
ing their salaries by an unholy efficiency in re- 
cruiting (with connivance by admission officers). 
With selected attendance, colleges could keep 
athleties a college function rather than a public 
In joining those who advocate special 
endowments for university athletics, President 
Conant, of Harvard, marches in this desirable 
direction. 

But until this ideal can be reached, the next 
best thing is to center complete responsibility 
and control upon the college administration. It 
recognizes the educational value of athleties, as 
did the appointment last year at Union of Mr. 
George Daley as honorary fellow in athletic 
sports. It puts them on the same footing as 
other college interests. We would no sooner put 
college athletes at a special training table than 
we would the groups we send to talk philosophy 


show. 
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and economies with other college groups or those 
who go as delegates to the Model League of 
Nations assemblies. 

In assuming complete financial control of 
athletics the Union College trustees were not 
moved by any special sense of local need; col- 
leges of this size and type have been largely 
unaffected by unfortunate tendencies 
which have been noticed. But as observers of 
these tendencies they have in their action ex- 
pressed emphatically their opinion that it is 
the proper course for an institution of higher 
learning to take, perhaps any such institution. 

One criticism that may be made is that this 
sort of action spells the end of spontaneity in 
undergraduate sports. In answer, it may be 
said, first, that the students have expressed 
themselves as favoring this change. In the 
second place, they may by intelligent remon- 
strance or suggestion affect the work in physical 
education of which athletics is a part, just as 
they can do in other fields. The modern under- 
graduate is both willing and able to cooperate in 
his own education. There will still be elected 
student managers, who will aid in the arrange- 
ment of schedules and gain experience in the 


those 


STATUS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1935-36 

MARKED increase in student enrolment in the 
junior colleges of the country with no significant 
change in their number, as compared with the 
figures reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY! a year 
ago, is shown by reports received from this 
group of institutions of higher education up to 
December 1, 1935. 

The total number of institutions reported 
shows a slight decrease from 521 to 519 but the 
enrolment as reported has increased from 107,- 
807 to 122,514—a very significant increase of 
13.5 per cent., the largest proportional increase 
since 1932. 

Detailed information concerning each of the 
519 institutions mentioned above may be found 
in the “Directory of the Junior College, 1936,” 
compiled by Dr. Doak S. Campbell, of George 
Peabody College, secretary of the American 
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conduct of tours and the care of equipment. 
The chief results of the change are the centering 
of responsibility and the full recognition of 
athletics as education. 

True enough this attitude toward sport con- 
trasts with that of the English aristocracy, as 
represented in their historic universities. Dif- 
ferent traditional compulsions produce these 
different attitudes. The English student and 
the American student have much to learn from 
each other; it is foolish to condemn the one 
because he does not act in all respects like his 
contemporary overseas. We do need to encour- 
age American youth to the individualistic and 
informal attitude toward sport, and more has 
been accomplished toward that and in the last 
few years by means of college intramural pro- 
grams than ever before. But Americans, who 
have had to face needs and opportunities of 
sudden achievement on a new continent, like 
organization and efficiency, and there is no need 
to condemn them if they choose to have their 
intercollegiate sports presented on that basis. 
Drxon Ryan Fox, 

President 
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Association of Junior Colleges, and published in 
the issue of the Junior College Journal for Janu- 
ary, 1936. A synopsis of some of the more sig- 
nificant facts and summaries may be of general 
interest. 

The number of junior colleges in continental 
United States and enrolment in them as shown 
by successive issues of the directory for the past 
nine years, has been as follows: 














Year Number Enrolment aaa 
ere 408 50,529 me 
nee ee 405 54,438 yg 
OM. i086 ds cayare 429 67,627 24.2 
. ere 436 74,088 9.6 
I = o-bha gre cela 469 97,631 31.8 
| a ee 493 96,555 -—1.1 
RE Sik our eas 514 103,592 7.2 
0 ee §22 107,807 4.1 
a ee 519 122,514 13.6 





Since 1928 there has been an increase of 27 
per cent. in the number of junior colleges re- 
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ported and an increase of 142 per cent. in the 
enrolment in them. 


PuBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

Of the entire group of 519 junior colleges, 214 
(41 per cent.) are publicly controlled institu- 
tions, and 305 (59 per cent.) are under private 
control. The publiely controlled institutions, 
however, have much the greater proportion of 
the enrolment. Sixty-seven per cent. of the 
enrolment, or 82,701, is found in the publicly 
controlled junior colleges, as compared with 
39,610 in the privately controlled institutions. 
Increased enrolments are found in the publicly 
controlled junior colleges in 20 states and de- 
ereased enrolments in 16 states, the net increase 
being 7,848, or 10.5 per cent. The largest in- 
crease in enrolment in publicly controlled insti- 
tutions oeeurred in Illinois with a growth of 
5,688—due largely to the establishment of the 
three municipal junior colleges in Chicago. The 
most striking inereases, however, this year are 
found in the private junior college field. In- 
creased enrolments in these institutions are 
found in 38 states and decreased enrolments in 
only four states, the net increase being 6,656 or 
20.2 per cent. This is in marked contrast with 
the small loss of 1 per cent. reported last year 
and the larger loss of almost 8 per cent. the 
previeus year. It indicates that the privately 
controlled junior colleges seem to have weathered 
the lean years of the depression and are defi- 
uitely on the upward climb again. 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 


The number and enrolment in each type of 
junior colleges for each state are shown in 
Table I. 

California continues to lead in total number 
of junior colleges with 55; Texas is next with 
13; followed by Iowa with 37, Oklahoma with 
24, North Carolina with 23, Missouri with 22, 
Iilinois with 21, and Mississippi with 21—eight 
states with more than twenty each. Publicly 
controlled institutions are found in 33 states, 
those under private auspices in 42 states. 

California also leads in enrolment, with 36,977, 
almost one third of the reported junior college 
enrolment of the country. Over 96 per cent. of 
the California enrolment is in the 38 public 
junior colleges in the state, which thus average 
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almost one thousand students each. Twelve of 
them have enrolments in excess of 1,000. Texas 
is second with 10,588, and Illinois third with 
9,904. 

TABLE I 


NUMBER AND ENROLMENT IN PUBLICLY AND PRIVATELY 
CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 














STATES. SUMMARY BY STATES 
Total Public Private 
State Enrol- Enrol- Enrol- 
No. ment No. ment No. ment 
Alabama .ccesss 8 556 1 166 7 390 
pS eee 2 863 2 863 0 we 
Arkansas ....... 10 2,433 6 1,740 4 693 
Califormia ....<. 55 36,977 39 35,505 16 1,472 
Canal Zone ..... 1 78 1 78 0 ee 
COleraded <cccces 5 743 1 225 + 518 
Connecticut .... 5 388 0 ape 5 388 
Delaware ...... 0 éiaa 0 eae 0 ua 
District Columbia 10 645 0 soe. 26 645 
Doo. ee 7 902 1 25 6 77 
GOOPEIE ccccccss 19 3,345 10 2,221 9 1,124 
IORI (6 a60 once 5 1,940 2 i206 3 665 
TI nk 48 oe ces 21 9,904 8 7,472 13 2,432 
ERAS cecccces 6 542 1 140 5 402 
TES he visiece's cae 37 3,066 27 2,023 10 1,043 
MO vidiece es 19 3,494 10 3,047 9 447 
Kentucky ...... ne 3,012 0 eo 3E GOES 
LOUISIANE «2.006 7 702 1 456 6 246 
jeer 3 245 0 eee 3 245 
Maryland ...... 6 518 0 She 6 518 
Massachusetts .. 9 831 0 ee 9 831 
Michigan ...... 12 2,785 9 2,528 3 257 
Minnesota ...... 9 2,068 7 1,934 2 134 
Mississippi ..... 21 11 11 3,094 10 1,023 
WEIBOOUIEE 6ccccee Se 4,537 7 2,034 15 2,503 
Montana ....... 2 416 1 324 1 92 
N@Dr@akS .cccce 7 q27 2 179 5 548 
NOW 666s ese 0 ‘ 0 . 0 aaa 
New Hampshire. 3 368 0 0 3 368 
New Jersey ..... 10 2,097 6 1,676 4 421 
New Mexico .... 2 520 2 520 0 du: 
NGW SGEE ¢ + 0:00 6 859 0 aes 6 859 
North Carolina .. 23 3,584 1 161 22 3,423 
North Dakota... 2 239 2 239 0 aa 
CMe 6 ce eee nae s 8 2,865 1 1,100 7 1,765 
Oklahoma ...... 24 3,281 21 3,072 3 209 
OFOGON. .ccstocic 2 164 0 wwe 2 164 
Pennsylvania ... 10 1,167 0 10 1,167 
Rhode Island ... 0 ay 0 ae 0 aac 
South Carolina.. 4 405 0 wer 4 405 
South Dakota... 5 472 2 233 3 239 
Tennessee ...... 12 Stee 2 688 10 2,039 
co ee eee 43 10,558 21 6,907 22 3,651 
CVG ee avec e:8-6-0-6 5 1,537 4 1,405 1 132 
VC a 1 162 0 aca 1 162 
Vive co e<ccss 13 2,205 0 «coe te. wae 
Washington .... 10 1,021 3 427 7 594 
West Virginia .. 5 T3237 1 237 «44 880 
Wisconsin ...... 6 1,129 1 707 5 422 
WYOMINE «.cces 0 eas 0 aa 0 ea: 
(UN 6604408 519 122,311 214 82,701 305 39,610 





TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 


The junior college is prevailingly a coeduca- 
tional institution, 374 (72 per cent.) being 
reported of this type. Three institutions for 
men are reported in the publicly controlled 
group, all the others being coeducational. In 
the privately controlled group, 41 are for men, 
101 for women and 163 coeducational. 

Fifty-six per cent. of the privately controlled 
colleges are reported as under denominational 
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26; Presbyterians, 19; Lutherans, 16; Episco- 
palians, 5; Seventh-Day Adventists, 5; and 
thirteen other denominational groups with one 
to four each, 22. 

Twenty-seven of the institutions listed (5.2 
All but 


five of these are privately controlled institutions. 


per cent.) are Negro junior colleges. 


A considerable variety of types of administra- 
tive organization is found, these types being 
summarized as far as reported in Table II. The 
percentage distribution for the same six types 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES ACCORDING TO TYPE OF ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE ORGANIZATION 











Type Number’ Percentage Percentage 
yP 1936 1936 1935 
G-YORE. 6 cvicises 24 4.6 4.7 
S-VORP 2 iscces 2 0.4 0.4 
S-FOOT <sacese 21 4.1 4.1 
DORE os cece s 2 0.4 0.8 
ene 466 90.1 89.4 

NE ik wloraseis ; ; 0.4 









last year, based upon 510 institutions, is added 


for comparison. No significant changes are 
found in the relative proportions of the different 
types of institutions in the two years, the two- 
year type now including over 90 per cent. of the 
junior colleges of the country. 


S1ZE OF COLLEGES 
The size of the 503 colleges for which enrol- 


ments are reported may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 








ek eas 65 7OO— 799...... 7 
GO=— O90 ....« 124 800— 899...... i 
100-199 ...... 148 900— O09 ...60% 6 
200-299 ...... 60 
300-399 ...... 54 1,000-1,999 ...... 10 
400-499 ...... 13 2,000-2,999 ...... 3 
500-599 ...... 6 3,000-3,999 ...... 2 
600-699 ...... 3 1 


4,000-4,999 ...... 


While the junior college is still a relatively 
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auspices, the Methodists leading with 41 institu- 
tions, followed by Baptists with 36; Catholics, 





small institution, judged in terms of its indi- 
vidual units, yet it is growing steadily. In 1936 
there are 106 which have enrolments exceeding 
300 students, as compared with only 86 of this 
size last year, and only 35 in 1930. Sixteen now 
exceed 1,000 students, as compared with 12 last 
year. The largest of the publicly controlled in- 
stitutions is Los Angeles Junior College with 
4,988 students last year, while the largest of 
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those under private auspices is Stephens College, 
Missouri, with 706 students. 

The average enrolment in the publicly ¢on- 
trolled institutions for which reports have been 
received is 388, as compared with 359 a year 
ago; in those under private control, 135, as com- 
pared with 120 a year ago. 


ENROLMENT BY CLASSES 


Enrolment by classes may be summarized as 
follows, the percentage distribution for last year 
being added for comparison: 
















Class Number Percentage Percentage 

= 1934-35 1934-35 1933-34 
Freshmen ...... 68,249 55.8 57.6 
Sophomores 38,791 31.7 27.6 
SpCCIAIG «oc cces 15,271 12.5 14.8 





If the special students are omitted from con- 
sideration, 36 out of each 100 regular students 
were sophomores in 1934-35, as compared with 
33 in 1933-34. 


NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS 


The directory reports 5,037 full-time instruc- 
tors and 3,312 on a part-time basis in 504 junior 
colleges, as compared with 4,639 full-time and 
3,065 part-time last year. This is an average 
of 16.6 instructors per institution, as compared 
with 15.8 last year. If it be assumed that two 
part-time instructors are equivalent to one work- 
ing full-time, then there are the equivalent of 
6,693 full-time instructors in these 504 colleges, 
or an average of 13.3 full-time instructors per 
institution. Since the average enrolment per 
institution is 241 students, the faculty-student 
ratio in the average institution is one to eighteen, 
the same as last year. 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATORS 





A comparison of the 1936 and 1935 directories 
reveals a change in the administrative heads on 
the part of 77 junior colleges, or 14.8 per cent. 
of the entire group, as compared with 9.5 per 
cent. last year and 16 per cent. the preceding 
year. In the publicly controlled junior colleges 
the change was 17.3 per cent., in the privately 
controlled ones, 13.1 per cent. 


WaALrtTerR Crossy EELLS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


MASSACHUSETTS’ SHAME 

Tue ousting of Massachusetts Educational 
Commissioner Payson Smith continues to excite 
indignation among educators and other citizens 
at meetings throughout the United States. Jesse 
Newlon, Teachers College, urges the National 
Edueation Association to take it up. “Dr. Smith 
has long been a progressive laborer in the cam- 
paigns of the association. He has given distin- 
guished service to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
He has been a national figure for 
many years. He was against the so-called loy- 
alty legislation in his state and for that reason 
was deposed.” From time to time there come 
out of Massachusetts echoes of resentment and 
shame at the debasement of education caused by 
the Smith dismissal. It appears that a number 
of the best schoolmasters were offered his place 
and indignantly refused by acceptance to sanc- 
tion the outrage on the profession. A blot of 
shame has been put upon the glorious history of 
the eommonwealth, the birthplace of the proud- 
est features of public education, the field of 
America’s earliest great educational leader. The 
Boston Post asks “why it was necessary to go 
through all the hypocritical hoeus-pocus to land 
a commissioner in Payson Smith’s place. Why 
was it necessary to call a hasty meeting and jam 
an endorsement through against violent protests? 
Why was it necessary for the governor to give 
the publie the idea that he wanted to reappoint 
Commissioner Smith? The faree comedy was 
arranged in advance. The whole business reeks 
with politieal chicanery.” 


chusetts. 


THE ENEMY’S STRATEGY 

Epucators ought to take a lesson from Judge 
George W. Pratt, of Corning, New York, leader 
of a committee for tax limitation, who charac- 
terizes the schools along with highways and pub- 
lie relief as “the three great octopuses that are 
swallowing up us taxpayers.” Judge Pratt calls 
to arms bankers, publie utilities and those with 
large property holdings. Directions to these 
groups in the towns and cities of New York are 


to “establish a network with key-people and or- 
ganizations, to make a list of 25 key-men in each 
area, including representatives of banks, leading 
industries and utilities, trustees of large estates 
or of large corporate holdings, representatives 
of organizations, chambers of commerce and the 
like.” Why is not this strategy worth copying 
as a simple and logical device for the protection 
of the most important of all public services? It 
is so plain its working should be printed in a 
pamphlet for use of the friends of education 
everywhere. It is only spasmodically in New 
York, or Chicago or Cincinnati that such an or- 
ganization is perfected. “The key-men” of edu- 
cation are the parents, the ministers, the retail- 
ers and often a newspaper editor. More than 50 
per cent. of citizens are in favor of the support 
of the schools, but they are not, like the hornets’ 
nests, such as Judge Pratt advises, organized. 


BATTLE-CRIES OF FREEDOM 

AFTER a year’s careful consideration of At- 
torney Richard Welling’s peppery booklet on 
“Civies as it Should be Taught,” the New York 
City Board of Superintendents has approved it 
for use by teachers of citizenship. 

Columbia University will offer a special pro- 
gram of studies designed to train college gradu- 
ates with a competent knowledge of the social 
sciences for leadership in the forums now being 
revived throughout the country. Economies, 
government, sociology, publie law, library ser- 
vice and methods of conducting forums will be 
taught. The people, says Professor Brunner, 
chairman of the university’s Committee on Adult 
Education, are determined to be less gullible 
and indefinite in regard to political affairs. 

One is reminded of the Chicago book-burning 
by the action of the New York City Board of 
Superintendents over “Current Problems in 
Kuropean History,” by Alexis Fredman, a 
teacher in the preparatory department of the 
College of the City of New York. The jacket 
had a picture of industrial recovery in Russia 
and a reference to the advantage of the League 














of Nations. A parent objected, the Board of 
Superintendents ordered the book stricken from 
the list. It also had a picture of Hitler, Musso- 
lini, Kemal and Stalin eutting down the tree of 
liberty. A World Telegram writer reports that 
none of the superintendents can remember why, 
after the book had been approved, it was banned. 
A late objector to the Teachers’ Loyalty Oath 
is Charles H. Strong, secretary of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York. The 
oath, he said, is intended to make teachers re- 
frain from criticism of outworn doctrine. Its 
effect would be to make hypocrites. “If a 
teacher is a communist,” said this lawyer, who 
ought to be an expert on oaths, “swearing to a 
God he does not believe in, will not make him 
loyal. It is futile, it promotes disloyalty. The 
most enlightened sentiment of the country is 
against the oath. In the end, that sentiment will 
and must prevail.” At the same meeting, Pro- 
fessor H. H. Horne, New York University, ex- 
plained, “if we are made to swear, we swear, and 
then we must stand on our constitutional rights 
of freedom of speech. Schools are for the busi- 
ness of fostering justice and freedom, an un- 
hindered, uninterrupted exchange of ideas.” 
































Arvie Eldred, secretary of the New York 
State Teachers Association, made an address on 
the “Loyalty Oaths.” The experience of 150 
years, he said, has demonstrated that compelling 
people to take oaths has not guaranteed the 
proper conduct of publie affairs. Every rotten 
and crooked act of public officials has been done 
by men who took the sort of oath the law is now 
requiring teachers to take. So-called patriotic 
minorities are in the grip of hysteria. They 
have pushed loyalty oaths into the legislatures 
without any consideration of the effect. To any 
thinking person, it is the height of foolishness. 



















A significant event since the latest survey of 
educational affairs in these pages was U. S. Edu- 
cation Commissioner John Studebaker’s expres- 
sions on academic freedom made before the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. Said he, 
“Some few among us, apparently unfamiliar 
with the parenthood of their proposals, are 
seeking to interfere with the democratie process 
of free inquiry, which has always been basic to 
our system of education, by imposing restric- 
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tions and taboos, borrowed directly from the 

repressive systems of dictatorial regimentation 

abroad.” 

“As professional organizations, we must state 

our faith plainly and defend not only our pro- 
fession but democracy itself by insisting on free- 
dom of thought and freedom of instruction.” 
The commissioner goes farther towards the truth 
than almost all the speakers I have heard, in that 
he reminds us that scholarship, getting on in the 
world, culture and the usual aims of the school 
masters are entirely secondary to the actual 
training of citizens in polities, as all the fathers 
of the revolution responsible for setting up the 
American public school system declared. They 
had effected a political revolution and proposed 
an educational one to protect and enlarge the 
ideas of union, justice, liberty and general wel- 
fare. They considered this so essential that they 
made education a charge on all the people, a 
community cost and not a parental expense. 

Dr. Studebaker’s whole address is crammed 
with insistence that democracy is possible only 
on the basis of full freedom, unrestricted investi- 
gation of the world in which we live and its many 
varied and conflicting ideas. 

Gently he expresses his opinion of the aca- 
demic and harmless teaching of the social 
studies. We need to examine our teaching of 
polities in the secondary schools to see that it is 
really training minds for eritical analysis of the 
things being done to us politically. We must 
not be satisfied with simple retailing of informa- 
tion. “In reality,” says the commissioner, “when 

we ask for freedom of thought and instruction 
for the American schools,—for so-called ‘aca- 
demic freedom’—we are not asking for some- 
thing for ourselves but for the students and for 
the preservation of American democracy.” 


WHY SKIMP EDUCATION WHEN 
TEACHING? 


Every teacher of history is sure that his 


pupils could know at sight Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Grant and a score of American worthies if 
they saw them pictured. I doubt whether the 
portraits of representative American educators 
would be known in the ordinary school. Why 
not? Even Washington insisted that public 
education is of primary importance, not sur- 
passed by war, justice or other departments of 
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statesmanship. Lincoln, in his Milwaukee ad- 
dress, told us “education is the most important 
matter with which Americans can be concerned.” 
[ have just received a splendid large, colored 
ure done by Newell Wyeth, muralist of state 
capitols and other public buildings. This is 
“The Spirit of Education.” The dense clouds 
{ ignorance and prejudice are represented as 
dividing for the admission of the heroic female 
figure, “the Spirit of Education.” She holds up 
e torch of enlightenment. Open before her is 
book of learning. A procession moves 
rds her representing epochs in our educa- 
tional history. Pioneer teachers are here, col- 
nial schoolmasters, little boys and girls with 
rnbooks, Indian boys and Junipero Sera, their 
her, a dame-school mistress, Booker Wash- 

on and Negro boys, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Joseph Laneaster, Horace Mann, the blind, the 
Mary Lyon, Henry Barnard, Lowell 
\Iason, and young singers, John Dewey, Charles 
\. Eliot, Colonel Parker. If I had a school, 
w, | would have these missionaries of enlight- 
ent and what they did known by every one 
my youngsters. I would require them to pass 

| examination on it. Otherwise how are we 
e to insist, as we do, that the civilization 


America is more important than its wars? 
s picture was executed and is reproduced by 
nmission of Silver, Burdett and Company, 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


HEALTH 

Preventing Pernicious Posture. It is hard to 
vet slumping boys and girls to realize that health 
and beauty will be prevented by wrong postural 
abits. It is tragie to find that school, according 
to the statistical surveys made, is responsible for 
an appalling number of physical deformities. 
\ Yale professor of surgery and one of physical 
education’ have prepared a study of causes and 
of these bodily imperfections. Knock 
knees, bow legs, high-heel damage, hollow back, 
round shoulders, all the ugly shapes, here they 
are, in pictures and text with their contrasted 
;ood postures and a wealth of corrective exer- 


cure 


ISes. 


‘Winthrop Morgan Phelps, Robert J. H. Kip- 
huth, ‘*The Diagnosis and Treatment of Postural 
Defects.’’? Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois. 
180 pp. $4.00. 
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celebrating their fiftieth anniversary. I would 
frame it and hang it in my school corridor. The 
firm did not intend it for sale, but are giving 
it as a present so long as the edition lasts. 
When Clarence Meleney and I were in the New 
York City public school system, we used to get 
some carking criticism for using illustrative 
material that was considered advertisement. 
Why should not a school advertise a school-book 
publishing house? It is a missionary concern, 
as the school is, working, perhaps secondarily, 
but none the less effectively, for the spirit of 
culture. If any rival house should criticize me 
for hanging a picture plainly marked “Silver, 
Burdett and Company,” in my school, I should 
answer, “you get as good a one or better and 
I’ll hang it, too, if I am not officially hung, my- 
self, before you get it done.” For the more we 
ean get education recognized as a prime factor 
of American history, the more we will help the 
Washington and Lincoln ideas to be realized. 


PATRIOTS 

WHO says teachers are working for their own 
pockets, all the time? Members of the school 
staffs of Atlantic City voted, last month, to 
donate to the building fund for additional ac- 
commodation for children the $50,000 which was 
proposed for restoring teachers’ salaries to the 
figure existing before the depression eut. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


“‘ieemmaiins of the Physical Educator. What 
is physical education? What is its place in 
society? How does it fit into present trends? 
What should be done with the curriculum? How 
should physical education be administered? 
These questions are answered, and more besides, 
by a galaxy of stars in this particular firmament 
held in their courses by Dr. Jay B. Nash, pro- 
fessor of education and health, New York Uni- 
versity.2, There is no important conclusion of 
educational researchers that is unapplied by the 
physical educators responsible for this advanced 
presentation. 


Health of the Community. The Macmillan 
Company offers a revised and enlarged edition 
2 Jay B. Nash, ‘‘Professional Preparation of 


the Physieal Educator.’’ A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 423 pp. $2.00. 
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of Smiley and Gould’s comprehensive book on 
public health. New facts in reference to epi- 
demics are constantly coming to light. The New 
Deal is making important innovations concern- 
ing community housing, the sale of drugs and 
foods, the hours of adult labor, the employment 
of children. This college course in community 
hygiene is to prepare the student to fill a posi- 
tion in the community so as to represent a unit 
of that enlightened public opinion which the 
Father of his Country insisted is a vital necessity 
in a republic. The authors treat the history of 
modern public health work, the sources of infee- 
tion, community attack on specific situations, 
health problems in maternity, infancy, child- 
hood, schools, industries and rural districts. 


Eighteen Thousand Games. A twin volume to 
Mason and Mitchell’s “Social Games” is their 
hig enecyclopedia*t of contents. The authors 
supply practically all the active games known. 
Systematic classification, copious indexes and 
other aids facilitate selections for any circum- 
stance. Individual contests, group matches, 
team games, water, winter and mounted activi- 
ties appear in festive profusion. 
diagrams lend their aid. 


Pictures and 
It is a jolly book. 


POLITICS 


The Woman Graduate’s Duty toward Politics. 
At a recent dinner at Hartford, assembling some 
schoolmasters concerned with adult education, 
the schoolman next me remarked, “If the eol- 
leges in America were in charge of adminis- 
trators like President Katharine Blunt, of Con- 
necticut College, all these wails about the college 
graduates’ indifference to politics would fall 
flat.” 

Whenever I see in print any report of an ad- 
dress by this devoted stateswoman I cut it out 
and put it in my file of authentic Americanisms. 

To-day I received a summary of conclusions 
Professor 
Henry Lawrence’ has assembled this, from the 
formal addresses, proposals and discussions at a 


on college service in these times. 


3 Dean Franklin Smiley, Adrian Gordon Gould, 
‘*‘Community Hygiene.’’ Macmillan Company, 
New York. 369 pp. $2.00. 

4 Bernard S. Mason, Elmer D. Mitchell, ‘‘ Active 
Games and Contests.’’ A. 8. Barnes and Company, 
New York. 600 pp. $3.00. 
‘“Better Citizen- 
300kshop, New Lon- 


5 Henry W. Lawrence, editor, 
ship. ’’ 
don. 


Connecticut College 
93 pp. 450¢. 
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conference called by President Blunt and spon. 
sored by her, the college trustees and the faculty, 
Dean Gildersleeve participated, as did Luther 
Gulick, Ruth Taylor, Marguerite Wells and dele. 
gates from fourteen women’s colleges, along with 
numerous officers of public welfare organiza- 
tions. 

Dr. Blunt’s preliminary inquiry calling the 
conferees together was: “What can be done 
about the too obvious fact that the graduates of 
colleges for women do not plunge earnestly and 
competently into public affairs?” 

The answers are amazingly in agreement that 
the college graduate must go sturdily into poli- 
ties. As Governor Cross puts it, “the old idea! 
of a college education, ‘complete and harmonious 
development of personality,’ will do no longer. 
The time has come to revert to the ideal of those 
young men who organized the Republic. It was 
the realization of personality through service to 
their communities and, if opportunity arose, to 
the state and to the nation.” 

This little book is full of definite proposals 
for realization of the Jeffersonian mission of 
education, to teach the generation what is going 
on in its government, now, and to inspire each 
with a determination to make his part go on 
right. 


Working toward Peace. In a elear and con- 
cise discourse, Professor Hudson® declares that 
it may be too early to foresee the main lines of 
twentieth-century developments in international 
relations, but, in spite of a maze of conflicting 
tendencies, he thinks we are warranted in trying 
to trace certain consistent developments which 
are taking place, and attempt their appraisal. 
The author, a member of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration and experienced in conciliation 
measures, is here using his recent addresses, de- 
livered at Tufts College. This fact makes the 
book remarkably easy to read and understand. 
The presentation works up to this conclusion: 
“The task of preparing for peace can never be 
accomplished finally and for all time, and I re- 
peat that the great advances which we have 
made in fifteen years are not an absolute guar- 
anty of peace in years to come. Yet this can 
be said. With the methods and agencies now 
available, unless emotion gains the upper hand 


6 Manley O. Hudson, ‘‘ By Pacific Means.’’ Yale 
University Press, New Haven. 200 pp. $2.50. 
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completely, intelligence, imagination and in- 
venuity ean now have a scope such as they have 
not had in any previous period of the world’s 
history.” 

How the Conservation Camps are Teaching. 
Fifty-seven per cent. of the men enrolled in 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps are partici- 
pating In a nation-wide educational program, 
according to a study made by Frank Ernest 
Hill’ for the American Association for Adult 
Education. Over 16,000 instructors in the eamps 
are teaching nearly 175,000 men in a wide vari- 
ety of subjects that ranges from cookery to 
Diesel engines. 

Mr. Hill in making this study visited camps 
across the country. The entire scheme of the 
CCC is in a sense educative. To put two hun- 
dred young men into a self-sustaining settle- 
ment, where they will learn to cooperate in the 
routine of a common life, achieving order and 
cleanliness and a decent social atmosphere which 
they ean share, is a form of training, education 
in the large. 

The CCC men are part of the two to three mil- 
lion American youths who are attending no 
school and performing no work. They represent 
young America in need. What happens to them 
is of dynamie significance, because it may indi- 
cate a temporary or permanent means of deal- 
ing with the others of their class who have not 
found economie security and who menace the 
nation with a eoming generation cheated of op- 
portunity for achievement and broken in 
courage. 

This is a movement highly pertinent to the 
work of every reader of ScHooLt AND SOcIery. 
Author Hill nowhere in his report will tire you. 
It is a highly readable and particularly timely 
piece of work. 

HISTORY 

Beautiful Self-starting Reading Book. Gor- 
geously jacketed with a coat of many colors, 
end-papered with designs of antediluvian mon- 
sters giving way to eivilized folk of all nations 
painting pictures, playing music, printing books, 
driving trains, ships, steamers, planes and rear- 
ing skyserapers, the Collins book® marches in as 

7 Frank Ernest Hill, ‘‘ The School in the Camps, ’’ 
Association for Adult Education, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York. 84 pp. Free while they last. 


(You might send 6¢ for postage.) 
* William Griffith, John R. Crossland, J. M. Par- 
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if with banners behind a band of music. It 
ealls itself an encyclopedia. If by that is meant 
the old significance of the original engkyklios 
paideia, complete circle of learning, the name is 
well chosen. The prodigious labor required for 
preparation has been done with a canny sense of 
what things interest the young and with a suc- 
cessful intention of entertaining as well as in- 
structing. I turn its 768 large pages, yield to 
the allurements of its 1,200 pictures and am en- 
ticed by its headlines into long reading of its 
classified stories. For it is a reading book mag- 
nificent, a pictorial history of man’s work and of 
his discovery of his world. As the index fills 
eleven pages, three columns wide, a review can 
do little more than marvel at the amount and 
quality of the offering for the surprising price 
of $2.50. Special contributions by authorities 
and writers of eminent reputation, John Erskine, 
Agnes Repplier, Sir Arthur Thompson and Will 
Hays, are here. Fifteen full-page pictures in 
color are scattered through the book. Usual and 
queer means of transportation are described. 
There are accounts of the workings of familiar 
machines, the manufacture of current goods, 
mining, forestry and agriculture. The seven 
wonders of the ancient world are pictured. The 
radio, the auto, the printing press, the biggest 
things on earth, the greatest men of action and 
of letters, the most cherished stores of folklore, 
hand-work for boys and girls, puzzles, national 
wonders, social studies, all are put into attractive 
and readable form for young folks by writers 
experienced in work on popular magazines. I 
do not know how you could make a better pres- 
ent for a boy or girl than by giving this delight- 
ful book. Every school that endeavors to foster 
good reading habits should have four or five 
copies in every room above the fourth grade. 

This house publishes also “Wild Life of Our 
World,” $2.50; “Golden Wonder Book,” $2.00, 
and “The Children’s Wonder Book,” $2.00, of 
corresponding attractiveness. 

History and Citizenship on the Activity Plan. 
Two Philadelphians® are responsible for an 
American history of the new type based on the 





rish, editors, ‘‘Modern Encyclopedia for Young 
People.’’ Collins’ Clear-Type Press, New York. 
768 pp. $2.50. 

9 Lillian 8. Coyle, Walter P. Evans, ‘‘Our Amer- 
ican Heritage, From Subject to Citizen.’’ Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York. 404 pp. 
$1.36. 
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intent to have the pupil, under direction, gather 
facts with which to enrich the minimum essen- 
tials set forth in these narrative chapters. It is 
a handsome book as to type, paper, binding, 
pictures and maps. Freedom is its watchword 
from the opening of chapter one to the final 
question, “What are you, the future managers 
of our birthright of freedom, going to do to 
keep it?” 

The teaching provisions, supplied with much 
skill and in unusual completeness, are check 
tests, problems, activities, projects and plans for 
discussions. The authors’ handling of military 
matters will meet the demands of both the advo- 
eates of our complete story and the wishes of 
those who consider our wars not the most glori- 
ous events in our history. The book is suitable 
for primary grades and junior high schools. 


Handy Topics for History Recitation. Regina 
Kelly,’° of the Austin High School, Chicago, 
offers a complete set of topics in United States 
history from the earliest times up to the present 
the Roosevelt administration. With 
each period oceur questions requiring thought 
There are also 
topies for written disquisitions. Book references 
abound. What the book especially does is to 
furnish an abstract by relating titles of what 


days of 


and judgment, not mere memory. 


are now considered by most people as the essen- 
tial parts of our country’s history. Miss Kelly, 
known as a decidedly interesting and successful 
teacher of American history, has put into print 
the outlines which have been tried and proved 
in her high-school elasses. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Old Hickory Fights Again. The flood of 
praise let loose at appearance of Marquis 
James’s biography of Tennessee’s indomitable 
hero! is even greater than that which followed 
his life story of Sam Houston. This study of 
the outdoor period of Andrew Jackson’s life il- 
unique combination of accurate 
scholarship with literary mastereraft. Even the 
ancestry and boyhood parts of the biography, 
a portion one usually tries to skim, have a vivid- 
ness and allurement, here, that permits you to 


lustrates a 


hurry over nothing. 


10 R, Z. Kelly, ‘‘ Outline Studies in United States 
History.’’ Prentice-Hall, New York. 156 pp. 48¢. 

11 Marquis James, ‘‘ Andrew Jackson, the Border 
Captain.’’ Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
461 pp. $3.75. 
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You become an intimate acquaintance of a 
super-American, son of a woman who offered 
her life to her country and died for it, soldier 
of the Revolution while a mere boy, admitted 
to the bar when not yet twenty, a cub official in 
the new and wild Tennessee, a member of the 
band that framed its constitution, elected to the 
United States Senate, then declaring he had no 
heart in politics, a genius at making friends and 
enemies, a rip-roaring horse-racer, cock fighter 
and duellist, a master quarreller, a relentless 
Indian fighter, an iron general. He was so 
tough in discipline that his soldiers called him 
hickory; so possessed of their affection that 
they added the endearing old. 

Author James has gone wherever he thought 
guiding clues could be found. In the Carolinas, 
in New Orleans, in Tennessee, he has uncovered 
information not available to previous biog- 
raphers. By study of documents, by interviews 
with old men, by application of unprejudiced 
reasoning, he has set forth the numerous con- 
troversies that have surrounded the man over 
whom some of the bitterest quarrels of history 
have raged. 

Mr. James’s genius is dramatic. From Jack- 
son’s letters, documents and authentically re- 
ported sayings the biographer gets a dynamic 
quality. The story is one Jackson might have 
written had he possessed Marquis James’s skill 
as a writer. On every page is action. Variety 
keeps this from palling. The geography, the 
social life, the history of the period furnish a 


fitting background for the moving hero. The 
scene is never painted for its own sake. The 


vivid personality of the chief actor is always 
there. 

The Battle of New Orleans, as narrated here, 
must stand among the triumphs of the world’s 
historical writings. The handling of it is the 
perfection of dramatic composition. 

Here was another place where firing was to 
be withheld “until you see the whites of their 
eyes.” The American rifles were ineffective be- 
yond four hundred yards. Jackson passes the 
word for each man on the fire-step to pick out 
his target and to aim above the ecross-plates of 
the British uniform. Cannon smoke billowed 
forward and “spoiled” the aim of the riflemen. 
When the air cleared the red line was seen com- 
ing on the run. The Americans pressed their 
cheeks to the rifle-stocks, each man taking a 
bead above the belt-plate of a British soldier. 
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Fire! 

A sheet of orange flame flared. The front 
rank of riflemen stepped back to reload. An- 
other took its place. 

Fire! 

[he second rank retired; a third stepped for- 
ward. 

Fire! 

{he solid front of the British column was re- 
duced to a skirmish line. But this came on. 
The ranks thinned like teeth snapping from a 
omb. But they eame on. The ground was red 
with British coats. Advancing ranks stumbled 
over them; the precise lines began to buckle, to 
bunch, to give a premature and ragged fire. 
“Never before,” relates an English lieutenant, 
“had British veterans quailed. It would be silly 
to deny they did so now. That leaden torrent 
no man on earth could face.” A figure on horse- 
back appeared in the van shouting to the men 
to push on with the bayonet. But the fore 

nks had turned toward the rear. Two more 
horsemen dashed to the front, Packenham and 

aide, Captain MeDougall. Sir Edward’s 
irse went down; a ball shattered the general’s 
it arm. The column was in retreat. Out 

| range it reformed. The Ninety-Third High- 
landers, every man more than six feet tall, was 
to lead the second assault. With 
swinging kilts the Seots came on across the 


” 


rdered 


stubble. 

ire! 

[t mowed them. 

Load! Aim! Fire! 

The Scots stumbled among the dead. Packen- 
iam was dying. The leaderless Highlanders 
halted and huddled together. Other corps press- 
ing up bred confusion. Officers struck men with 
their fists and the backs of their swords. Then 
Lambert decided that the battle was beyond 
redemption and withdrew the whole British 
army from the stricken field. 

“T never had,” said General Jackson, 
zrand and awful an idea of the resurrection as 
I saw more than five hundred Britons 
emerging from the heaps of their dead comrades 
all over the plain, rising up and coming forward 

as prisoners. The unerring hand of Provi- 
dence shielded my men.” 

Mr. James brings his narrative down to 1821, 
this being the close of Jackson’s career as a 
No reader will be satisfied 


Fire! 


“so 


when 


border captain. 
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until this master biographer continues the story 
of the stormiest of political figures through the 
bitter struggles with Webster, Clay and Cal- 
houn. 

The makeup of the book must be mentioned. 
Its typography, maps, pictures and portraits are 
superb. 


When Giants Strove in America. No in- 
terpretive biography of South Carolina’s great- 
est statesman had appeared in this century. 
Arthur Stryon,?? scholarly producer of histor- 
ical studies, has devoted himself to a thorough 
survey of existing material on John C. Calhoun, 
including many hitherto untapped sources. He 
recreates the life of a great leader of a lost 
cause. Harriet Martineau called the South 
Carolinian “a cast-iron man who looks as though 
he never had been born and never could be ex- 
tinguished.” Biographer Stryon assembles 
material in this form: 


The Prophecy. 
Agrarian Democracy. 
The Revolution of 1800. 
Calhoun and Jefferson. 


1782-1812. 


The Millennium. 

Popular Democracy. 1812-1840. 
The Revolution of 1828. 
Calhoun and Jackson. 


The Kingdom. 

National Democracy. 1840-1848. 
The Revolution of 1840. 

Calhoun, Clay and Benton. 


The Judgment. 

Industrial Democracy. 

The Revolution of 1861. 
Calhoun, Davis and Lincoln. 


This arrangement, with an extended “Post- 
script,” which is a detailed appraisal of the 
chief personage, gives a philosophic coherence to 
the historic complexities of the period. 

In Calhoun, as here presented, you have the 
brilliant and logical defence of an interpretation 
of the Federal Constitution. It was a doctrine 
that failed not so much from any weakness of it 

12 Arthur Stryon, ‘‘The Cast-Iron Man, John C. 


Calhoun, and American Democracy.’’ Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York. 426 pp. $3.50. 
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as from new circumstances and more numerous 
opponents. 

“Manifest destiny” became a cowardly apology 
for errors and deliberate misdemeanors of men 
whose interests and actions were unpredictable. 
It was the millennium for mankind. Govern- 
ment was not to be considered a regulating clock 
to work precisely but to be made shift of and a 
patch-work. Webster, unable to meet the logic 
of Calhoun, chose an effective weapon, appeal- 
ing in splendid oratory to the pride and glory 
of the future, to make of the Union a nation. 
The millennium bubble was expanding to the 
bursting point. Population, increasing tremen- 
dously by immigration, was becoming a field for 
class hatreds which Morse, the telegraph in- 
ventor, sought to agitate by publishing his “For- 
eign Conspiracy against the United States.” 
Labor was advancing its organization for strikes 
(which Chief Justice Marshall, just before his 
death, had declared to be illegal). Education 
The New England 
The South- 
ern Literary Messenger was established at Rich- 
mond and James Gordon Bennett’s Herald in 
New York. 
nonsense, campaign doggerel, Tippecanoe log- 
cabin and hard eider. 


was becoming more general. 
cultural movement was under way. 


It was an age of buncombe and 


Given 
to introspection, to seeking truth through reason, 
he relied on logic rather than on appeal to the 
passions. His analyses and expositions failed 
to inspire his followers until after the dramatic 
crisis had passed. “Calhoun makes me think 
too much,” wrote Prioleau. 


Against this wild flood stood Calhoun. 


“There is no relax- 
ation about Calhoun,” said Dixon Lewis, “he is 
too intellectual, too industrious.” Statecraft, in 
Calhoun’s conception, above all professions, re- 
quired precision, analysis and careful construec- 
tion. Politics being his vocation he gave the 
best of his mind to it. He turned to formulas 
rather than to experiences. Even more than 
he believed the mass of the 


people to be good and true but in their sim- 


Clay or Benton 
plicity susceptible to leading by unscrupulous 
and selfish knaves. 

His life was a long plea for justice to the 
South. In his view the United States was a 
federal union, its sovereignty residing in the 
parts, not in the whole. 
are units. 


“The States of America 
The Union is a multiple.” 
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On March 13, 1850, sick and feeble, now 
68 years old and within scarcely more than g 
week of his death, Calhoun heard Foote in the 
Senate refer to him as a disunionist. Indig- 
nantly he resented the implication of “My inter. 
course with those who I think are endangering 
the Union.” 

It was the last thing he was to say in the 
Senate. His very last word was Union.” 

“His life was the perfect tragedy, without 
blood to agitate the mind or events to compel 
the tears. Such a tragedy quickens no pulse, 
creates no heroes, wins no plaudits from him 
who takes the easy course of believing the better 
He who bent all his 
mental powers, moral energy and iron will to 
the service of a doomed cause must rest in the 
common grave of lost faiths and repudiated 
prophets warming the soul of only that spec- 
tator who is content to learn from the dead.” 

Mr. Stryon’s book is much more than the life 
of a man of giant intellect and intense loyalties. 
It is an intensely human drama of fifty years in 
which the characters were, for good or ill, the 
makers of American ideas that bless and plague 
the Republic at this hour. 


cause is the one that wins. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 

Happiness Doesn’t Happen. Two ways of 
looking at life, Dr. Cadman'® reminds us, have 
persisted since the time of the old Greeks. Ac- 
cording to the first, pleasure is necessary for the 
normal life; the claim of the second is that 
justice and truth are the prime necessities. 
Often the maintainers of each philosophy were 
unable to reconcile themselves to that of the 
other camp. The urge to happiness is so uni- 
versal, the satisfaction of justice and truth s0 
sure, that we should hold to the conviction that 
duty and happiness are both cooperative essen- 
tials. 

On this basis Dr. Cadman carries on his plain 
and cheering discourse of civie duty, health, 
work, wages, love, family, friendship, imagina- 
tion, music, art, philanthropy and religion. 

‘ducation for unhappiness has stressed war 
and wealth. Our schools have not always 
avoided this error. They have well emphasized 
an ideal of national development through equal 

13S, Parkes Cadman, ‘‘Adventure for Happi- 


ness.’?? The Macmillan Company, New York. 312 
pp. $1.90. 
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opportunity. They have pretty much discarded 
the European idea of the exclusiveness of higher 
education in spite of the laments of deans that 

) many of those going to college should be 
directed elsewhere. But the times which may 
lave justified an earlier educational policy have 
Opportunity and service are no longer 
so easy. Men and women carefully trained to 
make the best of themselves and of their com- 
munity are and will be in greater demand. 
America is determined to raise the quality of 

izenship. She looks to the schools to do it. 
ven though we teach youth in the mass, in 
school and college, a method that tends against 
the average quality of students, the best of our 
high-school and college groups are as good as 
those of Great Britain or Germany. 

This, says the doctor, is not enough, though it 
should stimulate the national purpose for a com- 
petent demoeracy. Russia indoctrinates the chil- 
lren with Sovietism. Surely, we should be as 
zealous for econstitutionalism. If our educators 
will devote themselves to aiding every pupil’s 
talents to develop to the highest degree we need 
not worry about the future of democracy or of 
education. Our citizens should know the polit- 
cal problems affecting our national and com- 
munity happiness. These must be more sedu- 

usly studied by those to whom the nation is 
viving so much and from whom it justly ex- 
pects much in return. Our schools need to 
realize the elassie truth that Pericles expounded, 
“The great impediment to action is not diseus- 
sion but the want of that knowledge which is 
gained by discussion.” What, inquires the doce- 
tor, have the graduates who form 18 per cent. 
of our citizenry done to remove the reproach 


that human government is the saddest page in 





passed. 


history ? 

The book is no invitation to solace and hu- 
It is a virile, confident, cheery call to 
courage, endurance, action and zeal. 


mility. 


Personality Measurement. A general state- 
ment of the problems of mental analysis, indi- 
cating that we should arrive at a definable and 
unambiguous set of human traits, is elaborated 
refinement of measurement in Harvard 
The foun- 


to a 
Professor Kelley’s compact study." 


‘4 Truman L. Kelley, ‘‘ Essential Traits of Men- 
tal Life.’?’ Harvard University Press. 145 pp. 
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dations of the concept of a personality char- 
acteristic are scrutinized. The author presents 
a new statistic for measuring the social aspect. 
A new technique in a correlated system of mea- 
sures is offered. Sample worksheets, computa- 
tional tables, ete., are given. This is a hand- 
book for students of analytical appraisal of 
personality. 

EDUCATION PAST AND PRESENT 

Another View of Educational Policies. It is 
significant of the fourteen addresses by British 
educators!’ at the third conference of young 
public school masters, that the first speech is on 
education for citizenship; the second paper is on 
the teaching of current events; others discuss 
internationalism, war, neighborly understand- 


ing, post-war psychology, leadership and re- 
ligion. The good old arguments for the classics 


are presented by Cyril Bailey, fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Dr. Bailey begins: “The teach- 
ing of the classies suffers from an inherited tra- 
dition. Those who teach the newer subjects of 
education—English, modern languages, natural 
science, geography, have had the advantage of 
thinking out their purpose and methods from 
the beginning; but we have received a tradition 
of the classies as the one and only form of edu- 
cation, which under modern conditions, we have 
had gradually to adapt and modify, and so to 
work our way sporadically and bit by bit to a 
new emancipation. It is therefore well that 
from time to time we should take stock of our 
position and consider our purpose and methods 
afresh.” After an excellent presentation of the 
best claims for the study of Latin and Greek he 
quotes with satisfaction the old defense, “no 
use, thank God.” Always in reading the smooth 
and elegant accounts by the English scholars 
telling what they do and why they do it, one is 
struck by the absence of all references to a pos- 
sible measurement of the results of classie teach- 
ing. America is able to furnish, from the ex- 
perience of Thorndike and others, the tech- 
niques of such testing. But all the dear British 
schoolmasters I have ever met love to make a 
religion, a sacred faith, of this traditional 
teaching. 

Lord Eustace Perey, in his introduction to the 

15E. D. Laborde, editor, ‘‘Education of To- 


day.’’? University of Cambridge Press, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 176 pp. $3.00. 
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book, remarks that the question to be asked of 
these addresses is not, are they conservative or 
progressive but do they make a good climate to 
work in. Nowhere, he says, is there a stronger 
need for adaptation to new conditions of life 
than in the British schools. “Give our younger 
generation a fresh sense of purpose, but it is not 
in our climate to exalt them into a priesthood 
or to mobilize them into a pretorian guard.” 


A Simpler History of Education. For a short 
yet comprehensive history of education which 
by condensation loses no essential flavor, try 
Professor Duggan’s work.’® This is a revised 
and enlarged edition of a book by the director 
of the Institute of International Education. The 
work has been a standard for ten years. In its 
revision Dr. Harry G. Good and Dr. Isaae 
Kandel have collaborated with the author. De- 
termining its contents is the purpose of giving 
an understanding of present problems. Unless 
a history does this it wanders through material 
purely academic and leaves the student in a 
maze. Dr. Duggan, long engaged in teaching 
the subject to young people without much ex: 
perience, sticks to essentials. He tells how eivili- 
zation developed the ideals, content, organization 
and practice of education as it is to-day. An- 
cient systems which do not contribute directly 
to our civilization are not intruded. Jewish 
teaching, from which our culture took much, is 
given attention. The great controversies out of 
which education as we know it to-day emerged 
are presented with unusually clear description 
of the vital points. “Recent trends and the 
present situation” is a masterly chapter. John 
Dewey’s influence in reconstruction is admirably 
expounded. Kilpatrick, Judd, Adler, “the pro- 
child study, measurements, defec- 
delinquents, individualizing instruction, 
platooning, vocational training, educational gui- 


celvadc ” 
gressives, 


tives, 


dance, adult service, character problems, social 
studies, are well explained and appraised. 
There is added an illuminating survey of na- 
tional systems, American, German, French, En- 
glish, Italian and Russian, with special attention 
to the post-war period. 


Finding Educational Data. The literature of 
fact, experience and educational principles has 

16 Stephen Duggan, ‘‘A Student’s Text-Book in 
the History of Education.’’ D, Appleton Century 
Company, New York. 486 pp. $2.00. 
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become so voluminous that the every-day schoo] 

administrator runs the risk of advocating pro- 
cedures in his schools that have been proven jp. 
ferior. Also, he misses knowledge of discussions 
and proofs of value in hundreds of methods of 
teaching. Principals and superintendents cop. 
tinue to urge that “it stands to reason” that 
large classes can not do as well as small ones, 
that day-school teachers can not, without danger 
to their work, be engaged in the night school, 
that home-work in arithmetic is necessary, ete, 
Library Professor Carter Alexander,'" Teachers 
College, New York, has prepared a book for 
practical school men, undergraduates and gradu- 
ate students in education, faculty members, libra- 
rians, teacher-training institutions and every 
professionally alive person who needs to know 
how to locate quickly educational information 
requisite at the moment. This is a desk book for 
the school man and a text for use in teacher- 
training institutions. It considers library knowl- 
edge needed by the educator, instruction as to 
reference books, library reading, note-taking, 
current and old references, government docu- 
ments, National Edueation Association publica- 
tions, book lists, statistical references, judgment 
of textbooks, educational research, use of news 
items, quotations and proverbs, pictures and 
portraits. 


CONDUCT 


How to be Decent. Those who bought Mr. 
Stevens’s “Correct Thing” will want his com- 
plementary counsel.15 It is a persuasively 
argued ethics for young folks done with full 
recognition that the rising generation wishes to 
be “modern.” It is written by a live teacher, 
head master of the Cranbrook School, Michigan. 
His manner is direct, careful to avoid what 
youngsters would find irritating. He doesn’t 
sidestep. He goes after lying, cheating, steal- 
ing, smut, drink and self-deceit. He presents, 
in the manly fashion that appeals to boys, cour- 
age, self-respect, honesty, chivalry, gentility, 
civic loyalty and unselfishness. His collection 
of “problems” is a battery of penetrating shots 

17 Carter Alexander, ‘‘How to Locate Educa- 
tional Information and Data.’’ Teachers College 
Press, New York. 272 pp. $3.00; Library Exer- 


cises, $1.00; Universal Bibliography Card, 65¢ per 
hundred. 

18 William Oliver Stevens, ‘‘The Right Thing.’’ 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 152 pp. 
$1.50. 
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-o complete and pertinent that every teacher of 
vouth will find his own puzzles put into black 
an | white. 

“Some of you,” says the author, “may think 
these things shockingly modernist. So be it. 
I hope they will start you into thinking for 
vourself.” 
~ For a text in the long-advocated course of 
manners and morals—character—this is a book 
to put into pupils’ hands. 


How to Grow Up Gracefully. How do you 
look? How do you act? What do you talk 
about? To answer these three questions for 
high-school girls Editor Woodward writes an 
entertaining treatise on behavior.’® This is a 
refreshingly frank and sensible invitation to 
keep your balance in the disconcerting com- 
plexity of social events. It is frankly devoted to 
the cultivation of a beautiful body even to the 
point of telling how to shade the rouge over your 
cheek bones and what is the genteel use of per- 
fume. The etiquette of intercourse in various 
situations is gone into with such detail as girls 
like, even to the matter of behavior on trains, 
ships and planes. There are hints for entertain- 
ng at parties, applying for and holding a job, 
using the telephone, conversing seriously and 
vetting popular with boys. It is a blithe and 
breezy book. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


How Good Is a College Teacher? Two timely 
books?®-*1 yndertake an inquiry as to how col- 
lege instruction ean be lifted to a higher level. 

Dr. Todd is a scientist, a member of the engi- 
neering corporation which built and manages 
Rockefeller Center, long active in raising funds 
for his Alma Mater, Beloit College. A beggar 
for college money must, as Mrs. Meyer, mother 
of Barnard College, has told us, have more than 
passive faith that the investment will pay large 
social dividends to the community. Dr. Todd 
has felt an urge to keep his beloved college from 
self-satisfaction. There is a grave question, he 

19 Elizabeth Woodward, 
ferred.’’ Harper and Brothers, New York. 
pp. $1.50. 

20 James M. Todd, editor, ‘‘The College Conun- 
drum.’’ Round Table Press, New York. 257 pp. 
$1.50. 

Pe. Anna Y. Reed, Frank P. Maguire, William A. 
Thompson, Harriett Van der Vate, ‘‘The Effective 


and Ineffective College Teacher.’? American Book 
Company, New York. 344 pp. $3.50. 
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says, whether the American college of to-day is 
delivering the goods. 

What are they? 

Well-trained, well-balanced citizens. 

Collegians are weak in what should be their 
most important phases—equipment in methods 
of work, endowment with a love for it. 

“T know of no college,” he says, “that makes 
a special point of this. The ‘broader’ plan, 
avoiding elassroom formality, gives the degree 
on passing an examination. Who knows how 
entirely this may fail to develop habits of work, 
strengthening of character? It isn’t hard to 
pass a college examination. To become a college 
professor doesn’t make a man. Some are lazy. 
Some have no interest in their work except for 
the pay-roll. Some are not interested in stu- 
dents; some are not interested even in the sub- 
ject they are supposed to teach.” 

“How can college turn out men who will grip 
life’s tasks and do them ably?” 

Dr. Todd, in a position that got him replies 
from 100 per cent. of the Beloit faculty, tried 
his question upon other acquaintances. Then it 
occurred to him to print the answers in a book. 

A public-school superintendent makes the 
front page. Fred Sheppard, with the bluntness 
of a Henry Ford, considers a college, which 
costs more to run than its tuition supplies, is 
obligated to the community. The donors be- 
lieved this to be true. That obligation calls for 
the delivery of men and women trained to use 
their minds for community benefit. College is 
a training ground. Humanity is its main con- 
cern, not subjects of study. The college teacher 
must have pedagogical training, instruction and 
practice in the development of mental powers. 
The president of a college is primarily respon- 
sible for knowing what is going on in his study- 
think-work factory and for seeing that it goes 
on right. 

Dr. Sheppard thus touches on a spot that 
more and more of the books coming from the 
educational presses call the fatal weakness of 
college administration. Organizations other 
than religious or educational, if they have any 
productive aim, will put you under the surveil- 
lance of a man higher up who will see that you 
do not waste the company’s time or materials. 
The majority of the professors I had in college 
pitiably failed to prevent me and the majority 
of my classmates from wasting our lives not only 
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out of the classroom but in it, under the noses of 
instructors who knew little of how to develop 
Never in my day did a head of 
department know at first hand what the hired 
men were doing nor what results were got from 
the university’s expensive fumbling. An inher- 
ited awe of education, a growing prosperity of 
the state, permitted the university to muddle 


our minds. 


along without supervision. Lincoln Avery, 
Perry Powers and other newspaper editors 
flung bricks a-plenty at the big school. But if 


any of the doubters were put on a university 
board the feeling of greatness got into their 
Even 
now, fifty years after I left dear old Mother 
Michigan, I feel ashamed to tell the truth as to 
her incompetence to bring up boys. My remorse 
fades a bit when I hear the remarks of half a 
dozen of our neighborhood boys and girls back 


veins and they never criticized again. 


from college on their Christmas vacation. In 
the opinion of these young critics, 94 per cent. 
of their college teachers don’t know how to 
But who would consider cub collegians 
to be competent judges? We prefer the careful 
researchers represented in this Reed survey. 
Should college teaching be supervised? They 
questioned 458 members of the Association of 
American Colleges. <A letter gave the presidents 
the purpose and scope of the inquiry. Only 295 
institutions answered. It is not entirely fair to 
assume that the others are not interested in 
efficient teaching or consider that their own in- 
structors are efficient enough. This is one of the 
cases where you can amuse yourself by imagin- 
ing a number of conjectures. The Reed study 
has the opinion of 220 college administrators, 
presiding over 18,319 faculty members. These 
administrators rate 680 of these teachers as out- 
standing for excellence, 123 as ineffective, unde- 
sirable or rusty. If so, 39 per cent. are out- 
standing and less than 1 per cent. inefficient. 
More than 60 per cent. are fair in the opinion 
of their administrators. If only 123 teachers in 
220 arts colleges are ineffective this is less than 
half of a poor teacher to each college, according 
to the opinions of the administrators responsi- 
ble for the teaching. The college administrator, 
says the report, summarizing replies, does not 
consider as of chief importance any one means 
of appraising teaching. He relies least upon 
surveys, observations by outside agencies, unso- 
licited reports, opinions of graduates and stu- 


teach. 
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dents. The typical institution places official 
responsibility for the improvement of instruc. 
tion upon one or more individuals. If this js 
a dean he averages 13 per cent. of his time on 
it; if a president, 14 per cent.; if a registrar, 
12 per cent.; if a head of department, 9 per 
cent. 

No more than 80 per cent. of the respondents 
mentioned the necessity of inspection and super- 
vision of actual teaching, which is the main 
recommendation in the opening chapter of Dr, 
Todd’s “College Conundrum.” Of those in the 
Reed survey referring to this means, 8 per cent. 
consider direct supervision and class visitation 
by the president to be essential; 14 per cent. 
consider it necessary by the dean; 26 per cent., 
by the head of department. Dr. Todd’s profes- 
sors are against it. His Beloit president re- 
marks, “It is, of course, the task of the president 
to assure himself that the teaching of his college 
is efficient. I do not believe that supervised 
teaching in college is possible. Whether it is 
possible in high schools is a question.” 

To this reviewer it seems that we may go on 
to the crack of doom arguing this question until 
the scientific testers break into two colleges of 
as nearly equal professorial intelligence as pos- 
sible and subject one set of instructors to super- 
vision and one to nothing but each man’s sweet 
will, the result to be tested. I am confronted 
at educational meetings by the repeated asser- 
tion that always the children of supervised 
teachers excel by every test the pupils of the 
unsupervised. Why college teaching should be 
different appears in neither of these two books. 
Even surveys of colleges by committees of grad- 
uates repeat a common declaration that the best 
teaching is in the common schools; the poorest, 

in the universities. The most supervision is in 
the lower grades of schools, where the best teach- 
ing is. Again, the college instructor does count 
upon appraisal marks for his students as a spur 
to better work, but, in the majority of eases, 
opposes application of such a system to his own 
performance. Practitioners of most professions 
are kept alert by a continuous surveillance, a 
driving competition. Unless the absence of this 
from teaching is supplied by some equivalent 
force how are those who teach to be kept awake? 
Dr. Todd’s attorney contributor proposes an 
“educational manager” parallel to the super- 
visor of the maintenance of the heating and 
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ventilating staff. A personnel research con- 
tributor sees everywhere a need of supervision 
of college teaching. 

Should eollege teachers study teaching? The 
mooted question of the need of college profes- 
sors to be taught how to teach bubbles up in 
both books. The instructors replying are pretty 
venerally against it. But the Reed study quotes 
the president of the North Central Association 
protesting against the contempt for professional 
preparation generally manifested by arts facul- 
ties. “We can not hope for the best results from 
college teaching until knowledge of the science 
and art of teaching is required of every appli- 
eant for a position.” But in the detailed can- 
vass of administrators, 41 per cent. find young 
teachers who have taken professional courses are 
better than those who have not. The compilers 
eonelude that the implications of this present 
study serve notice on all concerned that there 
is at hand an insistence on scholarship plus 
techniques rather than a controversy over 
scholarship versus techniques. 

The Reed volume is so full of specific schemes 
for the improvement of instruction, so definite 
in presentation, that it is a veritable handbook 
for any one who is responsible for the work of 
teachers in any grade. 


Thwing’s Thirty-Eighth. President of West- 
ern Reserve University and Adelbert College for 
30 years, Dr. Thwing has to his eredit 32 books 
on college subjects, to say nothing of others on 
social ideals. In the present volume”? his theme 
is the organization and work of colleges and 
universities, particularly with regard to the rela- 
tions of the various parts to one another and of 
the whole to the community. He writes of the 
qualities necessary in trustees; of income, prin- 
ciples of investment, ete.; of the status of the 
president; the qualifications and promotion of 
faculties; the relations of the professors to the 
students; the house plan at Harvard and else- 
where; the advantages and disadvantages of 
fraternities and other equally important ques- 
Throughout he emphasizes the spirit of 
service, cooperation and fellowship, necessary if 
the college is to carry out its ideals. 

The respected doctor shows no aspiration for 
classless society. He regards the college frater- 


tions. 


22 Charles Franklin Thwing, ‘‘The American Col- 
lege and University.’’ The Macmillan Company. 
“44 pp. $2.25. 
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nity as having sufficient merit to warrant its 
continuance. He and elaborates 
eight advantages and four disadvantages of this 
institution, concluding with prescriptions for 
necessary improvements. 

On the vexed problems of athletics, the emi- 
nent president emeritus wishes restraint on all 
wastes of time and money in the playing of 
games, the professional coach to be abolished or 
reduced in salary. To pay an athletic director 
more than a president is “an academic shame.” 
Trustees and faculty should resume control of 
all sports and games. Let all the college officers 
remind graduates, if they need to be reminded, 
that their alma mater is, as really they know her 
to be and wish her to remain, an institution and 
agency of education. 

In all controversial suggestions treated by 
him, Dr. Thwing, as is his custom, marshals the 
pros and cons and finishes with a summary of 
steps needed for improvement. 


enumerates 


LITERATURE AND SPEECH 


A Marvel of Delight. The two gentlewomen”* 
who collected the pieces in the Houghton-Mifflin 
treasure book are possessed of a universal taste. 
The first is a professor of English in Indiana 
University; the other head of the children’s 
department of the Indianapolis Publie Library. 
One of the practical tests of really good litera- 
ture, they say in their introduction, is whether 
on rereading it after a long interval one has as 
much pleasure as before. In their great collec- 
tion I meet extracts I haven’t heard or seen for 
sixty-five years. They thrill me, tickle me, de- 
light me and give me the avaricious joy of own- 
ing a priceless treasure. A hundred seventy- 
five deathless nursery verses open the collection, 
followed by a wealth of fables, folklore, fairy 
tales, myths and legends. Then come Old Testa- 
ment tales, nature stories, adventure, character 
sketches, biography and poetry of the greater 
sort, up to Eugene Field, James Whiteomb 
Riley and Edna Millay. Thirty-one pages of 
short biographies of authors, a history of chil- 
dren’s literature, an account of illustrators of 
children’s books, a graded reading list and a full 
title-and-author index facilitate use of the vol- 


ume. I think that if I were out of work I could 


23 Edna Johnson, Carrie E. Scott, ‘‘ Anthology of 
Children’s Literature.’’ Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 914 pp. $3.50. 
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earn a good living peddling this book to schools. 
It would sell on sight. 


Will the Work-Book Weaken? Will the re- 
search committee of Teachers College, Columbia, 
please set some one to finding out how classes 
using a work-book come through as compared 
with classes without one but pursuing the same 
study with the same teacher? Also will they 
measure the amount of supplementary labor the 
teachers with and without a work-book have to 
do? This new device in schooling impresses me, 
in the armchair, as an invention that can’t pos- 
sibly turn out to be a temporary fashion. I 
have just been enjoying a drill series in English 
by two discriminating women.?* The three 
books provide practice in the application of all 
the principles covered in English language texts. 

Professor Walpole of Michigan State College 
is responsible for a work-book?> involving 
physiology, hygiene, nature-study and agricul- 
ture, especially the last-named. “Don’t make 
this book the basis of mere reading and writ- 
ing,” pleads the author, “make it a drive into 
problem-solving. Stop working for the teacher 
and begin working for yourself.” Professor 
Walpole uses pictures in many of his tests. 

Three Michigan teachers”® offer a combination 
guide and work-book for United States history, 
getting the pupil into the near present. The 
authors run no risk of disaster from inserting 
dangerous fireworks such as the Commission on 
Social Studies would put into the harmless eur- 
riculum. The Daughters whose corporation has 
a monopoly of revolutions may approve this 
book. 

All these work-books are printed on paper 
that can be written upon with ink. What im- 
presses me most is that their requirements are 
stiff. An amazing majority of teachers with 
whom I have worked baby their pupils when the 
children recite orally. If a boy hesitates when 
confronted by a stiff oral question the average 
teacher lets him off, passes it to some one else 
or takes the backbone out of it and proposes it 

24 Mellie John, Ruth White, ‘‘Junior English 
Drills.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Book I, 78 pp.; Book II, 92 pp.; Book III, 92 pp. 
40¢ each. 

25 B. A. Walpole, ‘‘Science of Living Things.’’ 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 130 pp. 
ae Ira M. Allen, Sadie J. Palmer, Ross H. Smith, 
‘*Guidebook in United States History.’’ 99 pp. 


40¢. Teacher’s Manual. 25 pp. 20¢. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 
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in easier form. Such teachers do not do this in 
their written requirements. What’s the reason? 
Is it an urge felt by the teacher to have the es. 
son covered before the bell rings, even though 
she and not her pupils does most of the cover. 
ing. The work-book, too, gives everybody con- 
centrated mental exercise at every class period, 
whereas without such a book the common pupil 
is concentrating only when called upon. The 
work-book, furthermore, is a series of lessons 
coherently planned by expert teachers, of whom 
there are few in the schools. The work-book 
has used mass production instead of the mechan- 
ical work of blackboard writing or of mimeo- 
graphing which many teachers do when they 
ought to be walking, dancing or seeing motion 
pictures. Like all new inventions that come in 
with a rush, work-books must have some bad 
effects on teaching, such as making it eut and 
dried, impairing its originality and so on. More 
and more of these publications are coming from 
the presses. Please, dear Teachers College, sic 
one of your patient and intelligent candidates 
for a degree on to this problem. 


English According to Function. English 
teacher Wright’s?’ idea is that habits of orderly 
thinking, speaking and writing ean be developed 
from specific conversations with the class. The 
author builds his work on exercises possessing 
somewhat the spirit of a hunting game, culti- 
vating discrimination and advancing to the com- 
plexities of structure, syntax, use of words and 
all the required elements necessary for efficient 
composition. 


Studies of Poor Reading Ability. Two perti- 
nent investigations of the effect of poor hearing, 
impaired sight and speech defects upon learning 
to read** are based upon tests and observations 
of poor and good readers in the second and third 
grades. The findings, as well as numerous im- 
plications involved in the tests, strike me as 
being of importance to the art of putting pupils 
into possession of the great key of knowledge. 
Findings involving the look-and-say method, 
phonie exercises and silent reading are signifi- 
cant. 

27 Alfred A. Wright, ‘‘Words in Action.’’ 
rary Holt and Company, New York, 470 pp. 

28 Guy L. Bond, ‘‘ Auditory and Speech Char- 
acteristics of Poor Readers.’’ 45 pp. $1.25. 
Paul Fendrick, ‘‘ Visual Characteristics of Poor 


Readers.’’ 54 pp. $1.25. Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, New York. 
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| Now Available 


Comprehensive Examinations in the 
Social Sciences and 


Comprehensive Examinations in 
American Colleges 


By Epwarp SarrorD JONES 
Director of Personnel Research, The University of Buffalo 


Two pertinent investigations regarding this important development in our colleges today, 
made under a subvention from the General Education Board for the Association of American 
Colleges.) COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES is a basic 
study, scientifically treated, setting forth what college teachers and administrators, undergradu- 
ates and graduates think, and what actual practice shows about the comprehensive examination 
and related problems. 434 pp. $2.50. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is a monograph 
of comprehensive examination questions in History, Economics, Government, Sociology and 
Psychology, with analytical comment by Dr. Jones and experienced colleagues in these fields. 
128 pp. $1.25 (paper). 


No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these two important 
volumes. Both books will be sent in response to a combination order for $3.50. Address. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 














Do you want a comprehensive 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of MENTAL TESTS 


RATING SCALES? 


In the preparation of this bibliography every available known source of information 
about tests and rating scales has been investigated, including psychological and educa- 
tional literature, test bibliographies previously published, publishers’ lists and library 
catalogs. Every clue to new information has been persistently traced. The list may be 
considered approximately complete to July, 1932, and is international in scope. (Approx. 
3,000 titles conveniently classified. Also author index and lists of 121 periodicals and 
127 valuable reference sources. ) 

To the PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 

522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

N OT E—This bibliography has been compiled 

Please send oom @opies of Bibliography | over a period of years by Dr. Gertrude H. Hil- 
f Mental Tests at $3.00 per copy plus postage. dreth of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and submitted to THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION for pub- 
lication. We believe it a reference book of 
immediate and lasting value to psychologists, 
Address | educators, personnel managers, vocational coun- 

|  selors, librarians, ete. Price $3.00 per copy. 
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